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A HEARTENING NOTE 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


Amid the economic and political storms that have clouded the business 
skies for several years past, pessimism has had the gavel and has largely 
ordered our days. While we of the business fraternity fell heir to our share 
of this pessimism as a consequence of many justified fears concerning the 
future welfare of the nation’s business structure and the nation itself, certain 
recent occurrences ought to inject the wholesome leaven of “balanced 
optimism” into our future perspective. 


First of these occurrences was the little publicized disposition of four 
cases, involving alleged violations of the Robinson-Patman Act, announced 
by the Federal Trade Commission July 19. Two of the cases involving two 
manufacturers—Bird and Son, Inc., of East Walpole, Mass., and Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corporation of Chicago—were dismissed for lack of suff- 
ciently incriminating evidence, while cease and desist orders were entered 
by the Commission in the remaining two against the Biddle Purchasing 
Company and Hollywood Hat Co. Inc., both of New York City. In lieu 
of the many expressed fears of the Robinson-Patman measure, both before 
and after enactment in June, 1936, it is heartening to note that the Federal 
Trade Commission has not evidenced, in these first cases, any degree of 
vindictiveness, but on the contrary seems to have attempted to be fair in its 
findings, thus perhaps confirming the consolation, ““You need not be unduly 
concerned” offered to the Association’s 1936 annual meeting by Felix H. 
Levy, member of the New York bar and one-time special assistant in the 
office of the U. S. Attorney General. 


Chief among the business fears before enactment was that the Act 
might be applied in such manner as to demolish many of time-honored sales 
practices and outlets to the great detriment of many manufacturers. With 
no official interpretation of the final act available to guide them, producers 
were naturally fearful lest they tread on ground forbidden by terms, far 
from clear, in the text of the act. Now that the Federal Trade Commission 
has spoken in four cases, future sales policies of manufacturers should be 
somewhat easier to formulate. Here is the reasoning given, in brief, by the 


Commission in each case. 


The controlling factor in the dismissal of the complaint lodged against 
Montgomery, Ward and Company, Bird and Son, Inc., and Bird Floor 
Covering Sales Corporation, alleging injury to Montgomery, Ward’s competi- 
tors because of the lower prices quoted on floor coverings by the Bird 


(Continued on page 30) 
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FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION 


Following is a legislative report 
from Tilson, Stanley & McCuen, 
the Association’s legal representa- 
tives in Washington. 


HE Senate fight over the Pres- 

ident’s plan for reorganization 

of the Supreme Court has over- 
shadowed all other questions in Wash- 
ington for the past month and has 
brought other legislation to a tempo- 
rary halt. 


The settlement of this bitterly dis- 
puted question, either by complete de- 
feat or innocuous compromise, will 
bring back onto the legislative stage 
another highly controversial measure, 
the Black-Connery bill for federal reg- 
ulation of wages and hours of labor. 
Recent statements by Administration 
leaders and the letter written by the 
President himself to Senator Barkley 
of Kentucky, the new Senate leader, 
in which he referred to his “‘objec- 
tives,” lead to the belief that all the 
power of the Administration will be 
exerted to bring about the enactment 
of this bill into law before adjourn- 
ment of the present Congress. 


An unofficial spokesman for the Ad- 
ministration made a statement which 
was widely quoted last week to the 
effect that the fight against the Su- 
preme Court reorganization bill was 
really a fight against the federal regu- 
lation of wages and hours of labor. 
This spokesman stated that northern 
and southern Democrats in the House 
and Senate have been influenced in the 
Court fight by industrialists who wish 
to keep the federal government out of 
the field of wage and hour regulation. 
This statement is important only as 
showing clearly the belief in the Ad- 
ministration circles that the Black- 
Connery bill is not Constitutional, as 
now drawn, in the light of existing 
legal concepts of the Federal govern- 
ment’s powers under the Constitution, 
and that in order to make it function 
without an amendment of the Consti- 
tution, a radical change would be nec- 
essary in the views of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


It is likely, however, that the ad- 
ministration will bring about the en- 
actment of the Black-Connery bill in 
one form or another, probably con- 
taining many provisions concerning 


which there is substantial doubt of 
Constitutionality. The attitude in the 
Senate and the House will probably 
be to pass the bill, substantially as 
the Administration wants it, and leave 
the Constitutional questions to be de- 
cided by the Court. At least some of 
the members who bitterly opposed the 
Court changes feel that, having saved 
the Court and the Constitution, it will 
be unnecessary for them immediately 
to risk their political lives again so 
long as the Supreme Court retains its 
power. For this attitude they cannot 
be too severely criticized. 


While the passage of the Black-Con- 
nery bill will probably be accom- 
plished, it is likely to encounter some 
unexpected obstacles because of the 
provision which permits the establish- 
ment of different minimum wage 
standards in different parts of the 
country. A minimum wage which 
would be accepted as adequate for 
the southern states would be bitterly 
opposed by the labor groups of the 
north and on the other hand a mini- 
mum wage satisfactory to northern 
workers would completely disrupt 
industry in the south. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether any bill could be 
passed which would not permit dif- 
ferent standards for different parts of 
the country. On the other hand, the 
inclusion of such a provision in the 
law and the actual establishment of 
different standards for different parts 
of the country raises a Constitutional 
question feared by even the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of the bill in the 
absence of a court reorganization. 


An attempt will undoubtedly be 
made to obtain a semblance of uni- 
formity by making the minimum wage 
dependent upon the cost of living in 
the section of the country to which 
it applies. In the South, because of 
the climate and other factors, work- 


men require much less expensive 
houses, less expensive clothing and en- 
joy much lower food prices. Their 
cost of living is unquestionably lower 
than in the north, and this, coupled 
with the availability of negro labor, 
has resulted in wage standards sub- 
stantially lower in the south than else- 
where in the country. In recent years 
this difference in wage standards has 
been a contributing cause to the re- 
moval of many industrial plants from 
the north to the south. A statutory 


or regulatory recognition of these dif- 
ferences may promote further remov- 
als to the south, and if wage mini- 
mums are set for the north which are 
substantially higher than those now in 
effect, a falling off in business in the 
north owing to the difficulty of meet- 
ing competition under this handicap 
is almost certain to follow. Labor 
groups in the north now supporting 
this measure may find that it will in- 
crease wages slightly but substantially 
decrease work. 


Government Expenditures 


Just what is going to be done on 
the matter of decreasing government 
expenditures is one of the problems to 
which the President and his advisers 
will undoubtedly be required to give 
earnest consideration as soon as Con- 
gress adjourns, which is likely to be 
soon in the event of a prompt settle- 
ment of the Court dispute. Nothing in 
the way of action on this question can 
reasonably be expected by this Con- 
gress. The various appropriation bills 
have been passed substantially as rec- 
ommended by the Budget Bureau and, 
in addition, some legislation has been 
enacted and will be enacted which will 
substantially increase existing expendi- 
tures. The burden of making reduc- 
tions, if any are to be made, is left 
with the Executive. 


Immediately after Congress adjourns 
it will probably be necessary for the 
Budget Bureau to start work on the 
estimates for the next fiscal year and 
if any real move is made in the direc- 
tion of economy it will probably start 
with the budget for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1938. Between the 
adjournment of the present Congress 
and the time for submitting the new 
budget in January an economy pro- 
gram must be worked out, if one is 
to be adopted. 


With a Congressional campaign in 
the fall of 1938, it is highly unlikely 
that any increases in taxes will be 
passed by the next Congress, but it is 
probable that some recommendations 
along that line will be made by the 
President, in accordance with his 
pledge to balance the budget. It is 
likely that during the next several 
months consideration will be given 
to this problem concurrently with the 
related problem of expenditures. 












Editor’s Note. Always on the alert 
for a fresh viewpoint on the all- 
important subject of industrial 
relations, we reproduce here an ad- 
dress recently made by Mr. Levy 
before the Rye Beach Quarterly 
Conference of the New England 
Council. Many of his views are 
strikingly original. And, accord- 
ing to all informants, he lives up 
to his own formula by providing 
two profits—one for employees in 
the form of excellent working con- 
ditions, wages and salaries, while 
showing a second profit on business 
operation. 


ECAUSE I believe in the wage 

earners of our country, because 

I have spent my whole career 
in close association with a group of 
them, because they are my neighbors 
and my friends, because their future 
is my future;—and because with their 
continued and unswerving co-opera- 
tion, we have made great progress 
toward our common goal, I take this 
occasion here on these New England 
shores to recall those words of Calvin 
Coolidge, “There is no right to strike 
against the public safety by anybody, 
anywhere, anytime,”—and to say in 
my own behalf, that there can be no 
such thing as defiance of constituted 
authority, in the United States of 
America. 


I believe that no group in the United 
States is more concerned with what 
is now going on than the sober, intelli- 
gent wage earners of this land. And 
I am convinced that if a poll could he 
taken today of all the wage earners 
in America, it would not result in a 
mandate to defy the law, but in an 
overwhelming rebuke, to those who do 
not see that men may not defy their 
own appointed authority, and still be 
free. 


What about Labor? To be- 
gin with, the word itself is unfortu- 
nate, because it tends to deprive a 
great body of men and women of con- 
sideration as individual personalities, 
and much of the difficulty that centers 
around employer-employee _ relations 
has its origin in this fact. No normal 
human being finds satisfaction in a 





LABOR AND PROFITABLE LIVING 


By AUSTIN T. LEVY, 
Treasurer, Stillwater Worsted Mills 


relationship that does not recognize 
him as an individual person, sharing 
the life of the society of which he is 
a part, but still preserving for him- 
self complete independence in the 
things which are solely his own. 

This lack of personal recognition is 
akin to the thing that makes absentee 
ownership in industry unsatisfactory 
and often unsuccessful. Certainly not 
all absentee owners are people devoid 
of human sympathy. No doubt as a 
group they possess about the same av- 
erage of human kindness as one might 
expect to find in any other group of 
people, but it is a fact, that while most 
of us are interested in the affairs of 
people we know, we find it somewhat 
difficult to be keenly concerned about 
the problems of people we do not 
know. To most of us diphtheria in a 
neighbor’s household is a much more 
vital thing than a major flood in 
China. Obviously the reverse of this 
proposition is true. Wage earners can 
scarcely be expected to have a moving 
sense of unity with management that 
is in the hands of men they do not 
know. However long this world of 
humans may endure, no substitute for 
the play of personality that passes 
from one human to another will ever 
be found. 

Unhappiness arises too from the mis- 
conception of labor as a commodity, 
and from the related misconception 
of a so-called “Labor Market.” There 
was a time, long since past, when 
labor was indeed a commodity. In 
those days, labor was sold, so much 
for a man, so much for a woman, so 
much for a child;—and there was a 
market for it, just as there is for cat- 
tle or lumber or grain. 

The difference between labor and 
any commodity is this—all of exist- 
ing commodities of every kind, ani- 
mate or inanimate, are owned by some- 
one—and on this account, there are 
attached to them the responsibilities 
that are inherent in ownership—such 
as taxes, maintenance, insurance, pro- 
tection from the elements, etc., etc.,— 
and these responsibilities constitute a 
continuing burden and expense, which 
cannot be separated from ownership, 
as long as ownership endures. When 
labor was a commodity, the obligations 
of ownership attached to it, just as to 
any other commodity. It was necessary 
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to provide food, shelter, raiment, care 
in illness, and finally burial. 

A market for any commodity in 
fairly general use, presupposes the ex- 
istence of large surpluses or reserves. 
For instance, unless there are large 
quantities of potatoes standing idly by 
as a reserve stock, there would be a 
potato famine. And so those who have 
regarded labor as a commodity, depend 
always on the presence of unemployed 
people, who may be engaged and dis- 
missed at will—and this group is re- 
garded as the normal unemployed, 
whenever its members are without 
work. I cannot agree that there is such 
a thing as normal unemployment, be- 
cause unemployment is not a normal 
condition for any sane or active hu- 
man being. 

The value or price of any commod- 
ity is determined by the supply of it 
and the demand for it, and the long 
attempts to evaluate labor on_ this 
basis have provided no end of misery 
and strife. Someone may ask:—‘If 
labor is not a commodity, what is it? 
—and if its value or price is not to 
be judged by the supply of it, and 
the demand for it, how else shall it 
be determined?” 

It is not generally understood that 
every wage earner and salaried person 
also conducts a business—that his skill 
and health are his capital; his wages 
are his income; and the maintenance 
of himself and his family, and their 
education are his expenses. If his in- 
come is greater than his expense he 
has a profitable business. If his ex- 
pense is greater than his income and 
his capital becomes impaired, he has 
an unprofitable business. If his busi- 
ness is profitable, he is a prospective 
customer for all the things which he 
and other wage earners and salaried 
persons help to produce. 

When we say that we have millions 
of unemployed in the United States, 
it is but another way of saying that 
the operation of millions of individual 
businesses has become unprofitable 
and has come to a standstill, and 
that unless operations of profit can 
be resumed within a reasonable time, 
the only outcome for them is the re- 
ceivership of public support. 

To accept this definition of labor, 
as a vast number of individual busi- 
nesses, is to realize at. once the enor- 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































mous responsibilities that are assumed 
by men who employ other men;—and 
who thereby to a certain extent, be- 
come surety for the success of all 
these individual businesses. At the 
very least, it may be said that men 
who employ others, have a direct and 
vital interest that the businesses of 
their employees do not fail. For it is 
not possible for a man harassed by the 
failure of his own economic venture, 
to be an effective contributing part- 
ner in another man’s venture. 

I believe that the so-called labor 
question is much more of a manage- 
ment question than it is anything else. 
That is to say if management on the 
whole were a great deal better than 
it is, there would not be much of a 
labor question. Business is an essen- 
tially conservative institution. Some 
of us who are a part of it, have been 
impatient that its social progress has 
not been faster;—we are aware of its 
shortcomings, and of the fact that a 
good deal of its management rests in 
hands that are not too skillful. 

We are aware too, that unfortu- 
nately much of the public criticism 
of business has been justified. At the 
same time it is everywhere recognized 
that in spite of its errors and short- 
comings, American business through 
decade after decade, has brought to the 
people of our land a fairer measure 
of living than any other people have 
yet achieved. If this is true, why is 
it that the United States is now fac- 
ing a labor problem of such serious 
proportions? I do not regard the hap- 
penings of recent months as a series 
of unexplained phenomena. 

There are two major groups of items 
which have to do with this so-called 
labor problem. We are familiar with 
the names of the first. They are wages, 
hours, and working conditions. The 
items in the second group are less well 
known and somewhat more difficult to 
understand. Only less important than 
the first group, they exert a profound 
influence on the whole subject; and 
failure to recognize and properly order 
them, sometimes provides the myste- 
rious reason why the seemingly well 
ordered items in the first group do 
not satisfy the requirements of a given 
situation. They are the intangibles of 
labor relations. Under this head come 
items like personal recognition, the so- 
cial rather than the physical aspects of 
working conditions, and what may be 
called the personal phases of employer- 
employee relations. In this category 
will be found a whole host of human 
reactions that play between the two, 
such as fear, resentment, distrust, 





or more happily, confidence, esteem 
and even affection. Where these latter 
are present, people can be counted on 
for a considerable amount of patience 
with shortcomings elsewhere; where 
they are not present, nothing is right. 

There are ever so many phases of 
this so-called labor problem, but there 
is time to discuss only a few of them. 
Of all the silly things in the world, 
I think that a wage controversy ranks 
number one. No one would expect the 
man who sells us the food we eat, or 
the clothes we wear, to furnish them 
continuously without profit. It is 
equally unreasonable to expect a wage 





IT is not generally understood that 
every wage earner and salaried em- 
ployee also conducts a business 
with his skill and health as his cap- 
ital, his wages as income and the 
maintenance of himself and fam- 
ily and their education as his ex- 
penses. 


earner to furnish the product of his 
business without profit. When wages 
are profitable, there is seldom any 
controversy about them. 

The common objection to high 
wages is the belief on the part of 
those who pay them, that they can- 
not afford to pay more than they do, 
and that the things that are made 
cannot be sold, if wages are advanced. 
In the first place high wages do not 
necessarily mean high costs. This is 
not well understood. Secondly, there 
is nothing sacrosanct about a wage 
scale, or wholesale or retail prices; 
and these who say that high wages 
prevent their doing business, must 
have short memories. Everyone knows 
that people who choke over a ten per 
cent wage increase, swallow a thirty 
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per cent rise in the cost of raw mate- 
rials without a murmur. 

Recently a number of people have 
felt aggrieved because the Government 
permitted their salary incomes to be 
published. It wasn’t exactly right, but 
it made a certain point, for it is in- 
conceivable that men who are ready 
to accept salaries of 84,000 or 114,- 
000 or 164,000 dollars a year, can 
quarrel about 2'% or 5 cents an hour, 
in wage schedules that are often too 
low to maintain American standards 
of living. At any rate, they can hardly 
expect any ill-paid wage earner to 
understand and acquiesce. 

There is the question of big fac- 
tories. It may be doubted that there 
is any clear idea of the difficulties 
that surround big factories. Here in 
our country we built them up because 
we thought they would be efficient, 
quite unsuspicious of the effect they 
might have on people. I think it is 
now generally conceded that factories 
beyond a certain size are extremely 
ineficient, and that they generate so 
many undesirable things that even the 
most sympathetic management finds it 
dificult to cope with them. 

Someone may ask,—How big should 
a factory be? I would say that th 
size of a factory is not a matter of 
floor space, or the number of machines 
to be housed, or the quantities of 
goods to be produced, but of the num- 
ber of people to be employed; and 
it should not exceed the number that 
the active head of the immediate en- 
terprise can personally know. Twenty 
vears ago, I believed that the maximum 
number of people who could be hap- 
pily employed in any one factory could 
not be in excess of five hundred. My 
opinion now is that a factory of two 
hundred people is large enough, and 
that one hundred is still better. With 
present day production methods a rel- 
atively small number of people can 
produce a good many goods, which is 
to say that a business of modest num- 
bers of people can be so conducted 
as to make a good deal of money;— 
perhaps not so much money as a busi- 
ness of many times that size, but I 
do not see the necessity for that much 
money, and certainly if the proprietor 
of that much money has children, I 
am very sorry for them indeed. 

If there is anything worse than a 
big factory, it is two big factories, 
or six big factories which then become 
an industrial center. This has been an 
unfortunate development in our in- 
dustrial life, and is now so recognized. 

The importance of home conditions 
as a powerful influence on this so- 








called labor question is not clearly un- 
derstood, and management generally 
takes only a casual interest in the 
whole subject of housing, trusting to 
the natural play of economic forces 
and the progress of the country to 
provide eventually the kind of living 
that ought to prevail. 

In New England and elsewhere in 
the United States, home building for 
wage earners, except such as is being 
paid for out of the public funds, has 
come almost to a standstill. There is 
some little activity now, which will 
be available only to the higher income 
groups, but vast numbers of wage 
earners will continue to live in sur- 
roundings that were created according 
to the viewpoint and customs of 1880. 
They are entirely inadequate for mod- 
ern living. What the Government is 
doing in this field in urban centers 
does not, in my opinion, answer the 
needs. Probably no one thing can con- 
tribute more successfully to family 
irritation than an inadequate house, 
and a breakfast time irritation has been 
known to be a stubborn thing. When- 
ever there is too great a gulf between 
the living conditions of those at the 
top and those at the bottom, . there 
is bound to arise a keen and active 
resentment against the whole prevail- 
ing system, if progress from an out- 
worn condition to a better one is 
made too difficult. 

Fifty years ago the average wage 
earner seldom moved far from the 
place of his occupation. Now, the wage 
earners of our land have freedom 
of movement. They have access to 
newspapers, magazines, and moving 
pictures, and they know what is go- 
ing on. This knowledge generates new 
wants. It is not enough to point with 
pride to the achievements of the past. 
The human nature of it is that people 
want what is going now, and what 
will be to-morrow. The youngest wage 
earner is just as determined not to be 
caught off base with a hat of the win- 
ter before last, as the banker’s wife. 
Every housewife in the land will soon 
be wanting a modern kitchen. With- 
out this constant succession of new 
wants business would have a very dif- 
ficult time. 

It is doubtful that many business 
enterprises clearly define their own 
objectives, but the wage earner’s ob- 
jective is quite definite in his own 
mind. If I understand the objective, 
it is day to day satisfaction of living, 
with some provision for future secur- 
ity. It is a legitimate objective toward 
which business generally has been quite 
apathetic. 





Instead of devoting its experience, 
its intelligence, its money, if you 
please, to the cause of this objective, 
management usually has done one of 
two things. It has either been quite 
indifferent, or it has definitely stood 
in the way and has yielded only to 
persuasion of superior force. 

Every business is a social organiza- 
tion, and the lives of those connected 
with it are profoundly affected by the 
way in which it is conducted; it 
ought to be carried on with a lively 
regard for these values. A few illus- 
trations will indicate what I mean. 

In how many factories is there a 
standard of cleanliness that would sat- 
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THE youngest wage earner is just 
as determined not to be caught off 
base with a hat of winter-before- 
last as the banker’s or the boss’s 
wife. 


isfy the corporation president, as a 
place of employment for his wife or 
daughter? 

In how many factories are the wash- 
rooms for the men of such a standard 
that the proprietor would feel safe 
and comfortable in using them him- 
self? 

In how many enterprises is there 
thought of whether men who are 
placed side by side at work are con- 
genial to each other? Yet I can think 
of no greater hardship, no greater per- 
sonal degradation than to be compelled 
to share a close association all day, ev- 
ery day, with a personality which I 
could not accept; and I am certain 
I should keenly resent having to make 
the choice between accepting that sit- 
uation and the coilapse of my business. 

Sometime ago I read with much in- 
terest a speech made by Bruce Barton, 
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the well-known advertising writer. 
The title of this speech was “Winning 
Public Approval” ;—it was made be- 
fore the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. In this speech, Barton said: 
“Business must show itself more hon- 
est than politics; it must be more 
patriotic, more courageous and more 
patient than politics. And, finally when 
it has regained its own self-confidence, 
business ought to be just as vocal as 
politics, in the contest for the confi- 
dence of the people.” 

It is natural that Mr. Barton should 
think in terms of advertising, and his 
point that business should advertise its 
claims to public approval is well taken; 
—but advertising of that kind can 
only succeed if “the goods” are pres- 
ent to back it up. Now “the goods” 
are not promises, nor clever selling 
talks, nor appeals to people’s hopes 
and fear—not even the possession of 
superior virtue. As I see it, “the goods” 
in this case are the actual establish- 
ment of conditions which people can 
understand, and which spell day to 
day progress for them. 

Someone may ask, “How is business 
going to do such things?” When such 
things as these become the cornerstone 
of business policies, business will find 
a way to make them come to pass. 

Heretofore, our National life has 
furnished practically unrestricted op- 
portunities for business,—a new land, 
rich in fertility, in forests, and in min- 
eral resources, embracing a wide va- 
riety of climatic conditions, vast land 
areas easily acquired, and an increas- 
ing population eager to develop it. 
There were no taxes of serious conse- 
quence, except those on real property 
and certain excise taxes, until as re- 
cently as 1913. 

I think it is fair to say that in the 
past hundred years, if not from the 
very beginning, the development of 
this country has been guided and con- 
trolled more by business than by any 
other group. Thus we may say that 
the United States, as we have known 
it, is in large degree the result of ac- 
tivities of its business community. In 
a certain sense we made it. 

The achievements of business within 
the sphere of its immediate interest,— 
creation, production and distribution 
for profit,—have been truly amazing, 
unmatched by any other people at any 
time. But in spite of this magnificent 
performance, in spite of the very real 
contributions that have been made in 
every field of human endeavor, we of 
business have now come to the cross- 
roads and we ask each _ other, 
“Whither?” Clearly the moment calls 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































for a fresh appraisal, and a new be- 
ginning. 

What about our future? It is my 
belief that if we are to have a future, 
we must start with a wholesome liqui- 
dation. Liquidation of obsolete business 
establishments, of old time methods, 
of antiquated living conditions, and 
most of all, of outworn thinking. We 
must be able to think beyond the 
immediate and the obvious. The events 
of the last two years should be sufh- 
cient to convince us that as matters 
now stand, we of business have no 
future. 

When I say we have no future, I 
do not mean that our country is 
about to pass out of existence, or that 
one hundred and thirty million people 
are about to perish from the earth. 
Neither of these things is going to 
happen. The country will survive in 
some form, but what that form is to 
be, and what place we of business will 
occupy in it, are matters about which, 
for the moment at least, we of busi- 
ness are having very little to say. We 
will again have a clear cut definite 
future when the business of the United 
States provides the country’s leader- 
ship, not necessarily in office holding, 
but in forward thinking and in spir- 
itual impulse. It is by no means cer- 
tain that American business at the 
present time contains within itself the 
elements to do this, but I cling to the 
hope that it does. There have been 
too many reasons among us why the 
things that needed to be done, could 
not be done, and while we have de- 
bated this and that unessential point, 
the control of affairs has passed into 
other hands. The fact that some of 
them are pretty poor hands only gives 
point to the tragedy. 

How are we of business to regain 
the leadership which we so long held? 
Only by demonstrating our fitness for 
it. 

Just what do we mean by leader- 
ship? Leadership may be broadly de- 
fined as the relation between an in- 
dividual and a group, which resolves 
about some common interest. David 
Hume stated the case clearly: “Sub- 
mission to the rule of the leader oc- 
curs only after he has demonstrated 
his ability, and it comes about through 
the conviction on the part of those 
submitting, that such a relation is ad- 
vantageous to them. The basic fact is 
that followers gather about a leader 
because they believe that he can and 
will further their interests.” 


We can probably agree that the pro- 
prietor of every business ought to be 





the leader of the group engaged in 
it with him. He is the logical person 
for the position. Yet in only a small 
minority of businesses, does such a 
leadership exist. It is pertinent to ask 
ourselves why this is so. Why, in so 
many cases, has leadership passed to 
other hands? There can be only one 
answer—the proprietor and his group 
have failed to unite on a common pur- 
pose, and the group have not been 
able to convince themselves that the 
proprietor has both the ability and 
the will to further their interest. Ob- 
viously it is a function of leadership, 
not of the following group, to provide 
the focal points around which such 
relations cling. 


Our National and business problems 
reduce themselves to a fairly simple 
formula: 

1. Our Nation is committed to, and 
determined to have a 1937 kind of 
civilization, with all that that implies. 


2. Our Nation has the resources to 
supply and maintain such a civiliza- 
tion, and we cannot survive as we 
are now constituted, unless these re- 
sources are utilized. 


3. Such an interdependent civiliza- 
tion and utilization of resources can 
only be maintained if current incomes 
are sufficient to support them. 


4. If we of business do not make 
such incomes, and hence such a civ- 
ilization possible, the Government will 
attempt it, using our money for that 
purpose. 

There is no point in dodging the 
issue. Current income must be sufh- 
cient to sustain the civilization on 
which we have embarked, or you and 
I have no future. We need not stipu- 
late how that is to be brought about, 
but the job must be done, and it will 
be done, and to the extent that we 
provide the leadership in the under- 
taking, we of business have a future. 


If business would define its objec- 
tive, it would probably say that its 
objective is profit. Of course, no busi- 
ness can exist for long without profit, 
and most businesses do not make as 
must profit as they should. The point 
is that there must be profit for all, 
not only for management, but also for 
all the other groups that go to make 
up business. But because business is a 
human enterprise, and can never be 
anything else, it is equally important, 


indeed indispensable, that the profit. 


objective should go hand in hand with 
another objective, a more human ob- 
jective—the objective of profitable 
living. By profitable living 1 mean 
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material well-being, and spiritual sat- 
isfaction. 

Here in this dual objective of profit 
and profitable living, is a common 
purpose on which the business leader 
and his group may unite. I know of 
no other that will weld them so closely 
together. Such an enterprise is not be- 
yond the genius of American business. 
It is a subtle and intangible thing, 
more fundamental and important in 
the long run, than the things that 
have claimed our attention, such as 
production, distribution, and the like. 
It falls in with the natural good will 
and the spirit of fair play that reside 
in our people. It accords with every 
tradition of courtesy and considera- 
tion. It bears the scrutiny of experi- 
ence, and answers the dictates of com- 
mon sense. 

Here in this dual objective of profit 
and profitable living is a means by 
which management may regain the 
leadership it seems to have lost. In 
their joint pursuit of it, management 
and wage earners may yet win through 
to mutual faith and understanding. 

But it is the responsibility and the 
opportunity of management, of those 
who wish to lead, to point the way. 
I assure you, my friends, that as you 
succeed in furthering this dual ob- 
jective of profit and profitable living, 
you will find accruing compensations 
that no ordinary balance sheet can 
ever provide. 

It may seem to some that what I 
have suggested is idealistic, and they 
may find difficulty in translating it 
into practical everyday affairs. 

The little locality which we call 
New England, tucked away in a bye 
corner of a great continent, is blessed 
indeed—a brilliant climate of exciting 
variety, a countryside of almost un- 
matched beauty; and an untamed 
tangy sea. It is a land of inspiration, 
and its people in every walk of life 
know how to get things done. 

Gentlemen, a great adventure 
beckons. It asks us to rehabilitate New 
England. Let us keep and restore that 
part of our past, and there is much 
of it, which expresses the beauty and 
the culture of those other times, but 
let us do away with that which is 
now obsolete, out of step with mod- 
ern needs, inadequate for the living of 
the present and the future, and re- 
place it as modern progress and science 
have taught us. Let us rid ourselves 
of every unclean and unventilated 
building in New England, whether it 
be factory, school, meeting place, store, 
(Continued on page 30) 
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HE year 1935 will stand out in 

Connecticut’s history not only 

as the period when the state cel- 
ebrated its Tercentenary, but also as 
the time when it began to see the 
dramatic side of many of its old in- 
dustries which it formerly took too 
much for granted.” In short, that year 
made the people of the state celebra- 
tion conscious. Taking note of its past 
fame in marine history and of the 
thousands of its citizens who are boat 
owners and_ enthusiasts, Governor 
Wilbur L. Cross became honorary 
chairman of what is expected to be 
the greatest marine spectacle of mod- 
ern times—The First Annual Con- 
necticut Governor’s Regatta, to be 
held from August 28 to September 8 
in the picturesque waters of New Lon- 
don and Long Island Sound. 

The groundwork for the celebra- 
tion, which is expected to satisfy every 
taste in boating, from the largest 
classes of sailing and power boats, to 
the smallest, including whale boat, 
fishing boat and row boat races, was 
laid early this year, with Thomas C. 
Perkins, executive secretary of the 
State Publicity Commission, and Harry 
F. Morse of New London among the 
moving spirits. By early April, Gov- 
ernor Cross had invited, at the behest 
of New London city officials, the New 
London Chamber of Commerce and 
members of various yacht clubs, a 
large number of yachting and boating 
enthusiasts to become members of the 
Regatta Committee to take charge of 
the schedule of events. On April 24, 
the New London Day broke the news 
that New London had been selected 
as the headquarters for the Regatta 
Committee and that more than 90 in- 
dividuals had accepted appointments 
to the Committee by Governor Cross. 
Since then the Governor’s Regatta 
Committee has increased to 120 mem- 
bers, including 53 commodores and 
heads of yacht clubs and associations, 
and prominent men and officials inter- 
ested in yachting. In his letter to pro- 
spective committee members, the Gov- 
ernor said: 

“The State of Connecticut enjoys 
a long and honorable maritime history, 
dating from early colonial days to the 
present. There has also grown up, in 
recent years, a great interest in yacht 
racing of all kinds. In the light of 
these circumstances, it has been pro- 
posed by members of several yacht 





GOVERNOR’S REGATTA 


clubs, by New London city officials, 
and by the New London Chamber of 
Commerce to hold the First Annual 
Connecticut Governor’s Regatta at 
New London from August 28 to Sep- 
tember 8, 1937. I have been asked 
to appoint a Regatta Committee to 
take charge of the schedule of events, 
which range from rowing races to 
competitions between the ‘J’ Class 
cup-defenders. 

“It would give me great pleasure 
to have you accept an appointment to 
the Regatta Committee, which will 
be made up of the Commodores of 
Yacht Clubs in Connecticut and from 
our adjoining states, together with 
other men interested in such an event. 
I believe the Regatta will be of major 


TYPICAL of the inboard boats 


importance in yachting and racing 
circles along the eastern seaboard and 
your cooperation will be greatly ap- 
preciated.” 

Under the active chairmanship of 
Harry F. Morse, the Regatta Commit- 
tee has planned for the participation 
in events of every class of boat, from 
row boats, dinghys, and small out- 
boards to racing yachts of every de- 
scription, including America’s inter- 
national cup defenders. 


Historic Background 


Aside from the advantages of the 
picturesque courses available, the his- 
toric background of New London, 
Groton and vicinity made the strong- 
est appeal to Regatta sponsors as a fit- 
ting setting to hold the interest of 
thousands of spectators who are ex- 
pected to spend several days at a time 
in the racing area. Prior to and during 
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Regatta days it will be pointed out 
that upon the waters around New Lon- 
don sailed the United States Frigate 
Constitution, in 1812, with her prize 
the British vessel, Macedonian; that 
New London cradled the brig Carrier 
commanded by Capt. O. Swain and 
the Anna Maria under Capt. Robert 
B. Smith when they returned from 
two-year voyages with their record 
loads of whale and sperm oil. Con- 
necticut’s former whaling city will be 
described as a clean tree-shaded sea- 
port city, where the air is salty, and 
where on Friday nights many a cod- 
fish ball is gently patted with flour 
prior to being fried with sizzling 
squares of fat salt pork for what New 
Londonites still call “‘supper.” 





that will race at the Regatta. 


Crowded Days of Festivity 


The festive period of twelve days 
on sea and shore will start Saturday, 
August 28, with a free-for-all sweep- 
stakes for outboards, with the first 
heat to be staged in the morning at 
10 a. m., the second at 3 p. m. The 
60-horsepower outboards will race at 
10:30 a. m. and again at 3:30 p. m. 
At 11:30 a. m. the 225-cubic-inch 
motor boats are scheduled to race, 
while the inboard motor boat races 
will be staged at 2 p. m. 

On Sunday, August 29, there have 
been scheduled the third and fourth 
heats in the outboard free-for-alls, the 
third and fourth heats for the 225- 
cubic-inch motor boats and the third 
heat for the horse-power outboards as 
well as one inboard handicap. 

Monday and Tuesday, August 30 
and 31, will see the fishermen’s races, 
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MAP of racing course planned for races at Governor’s Regatta. 


with gas and Diesel engine handicap 
races ‘and special lobster trap event. 
During these days more professional 
fishermen than have ever been gath- 
ered together in one place, are ex- 
pected in New London to take part 
in the events sponsored by the South- 
ern New England Fishermen’s Asso- 
ciation. These events and the whale 
boat races on September 1 will recall 
particularly the days when New Lon- 
don was the holder of the “Whaling 
City” title, and was one of the earliest 
seaports of the western hemisphere. 

Also on September 1 will be the row 
boat races for amateurs and dinghy 
row boat races between crews of bat- 
tle cruisers. At 3 and 4 p. m. will 
be staged the single and two-man pro- 
fessional row boat races. 


Start of Yacht Sailing 


Thursday, September 2, will mark 
the beginning of the yacht sailing 
races on schedule as follows: Class M 
and N. Y. 50-footers, 10 a. m.; 12 
meter, 10:05 a. m.; handicap, class 
O-O, division A, 10:10 a. m.; N. Y. 
Yacht Club 32 class, 10:15 a. m.; 
New York Yacht Club 30 class, 10:20 
a. m.; six meter, 10:25 a. m.; victory 
class, 10:30 a. m.; Sound International 
Club class, 10:35 a. m.; Internationa: 
Norwegian, 10:40 a. m.; Atlantic, 
10:45 a. m.; S class, 10:50 a. m.; Fish- 
er’s Island 30, 10:55 a. m.; Fisher’s 
Island 23’s, 11 a. m.; star, 11:05 a. m.; 
harpoon, 11.10 a. m.; knockabout, 
11:15 a. m.; Fisher’s Island 9 Herre- 
shoff, 11:20 a. m.; Zip, 11:25 a. m.; 
bull’s eye, 11:30 a. m.; snipe, 11:35 









THRILLING scenes like this will greet the thousands of visitors who attend the First Connecticut 
Governor’s Regatta at New London, August 28 to September 8. 
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a. m.; whale, 11:40 a. m.; Wee Scot, 
11:45 a. m.; dinghy “B” open, 11:50 
a. m.; dinghy dyer “D” class, 11:55 
a. m.; dinghy “B” design and “X” 
classes, 12 o’clock, noon. 

Friday, September 3, will mark the 
second day’s racing of the sailing 
classes at the same starting times as 
on the previous days. All types of 
auxiliary sailing classes under 35 feet 
will break away at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Governor’s Day 


Governor’s Day, Saturday, Septem- 
ber 4, which is expected to attract 
hundreds of invited officials from all 
the eastern states, will open with a 
land parade containing marching units 
and thirty floats, to show the progress 
of the marine industry in Connecticut. 
On the floats will be boats and yachts 
under actual construction during the 
parade, with skilled workmen in the 
act of framing, planking, caulking, 
canvassing and rigging. In the march- 
ing line will be the uniforms of the 
naval militia, Foot Guard, Sea Scouts, 
United States Marines and their Ma- 
rine Band from warships in the har- 
bor, sailors from the submarine base, 
the Coast Guard, Billard Academy, 
Fort Wright and the National Guard. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon a 
marine pageant will be staged, con- 
sisting of the United States Power 
Squadron and 500 powered yachts 
and fishing boats under the command 
of Wesley Morse of Hartford, chief 
commander of the United States Power 
Squadron, who is chairman of the 
power boat parade. A marine parade 
in the harbor has been scheduled for 
8 p. m., with all vessels being specially 
illuminated for the occasion. This pa- 
rade, to be following by fireworks dis- 
played from a float in the harbor, is 
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THE GILDERSLEEVE CANAL 


A Recommendation in Flood Control 


By EDWARD L. TROXELL, 
Professor of Geology, Trinity College 





Editor’s Note. Besides being an 
interesting recommendation in 
flood control for the Connecticut 
River Valley, Professor Troxell’s 
article is an informative geological 
study of the background and pres- 
ent formation of the land in the 
river valley around Middletown. 





T should occasion no surprise that, 

with all the suffering and destruc- 

tion coming from the great flood 
of 1936, profound importance should 
be attached to the matter of prevent- 
ing the recurrence of such a disaster. 
It is, moreover, not surprising that 
the physiographic setting and the part 
that past geological conditions have 
had in causing our peculiar drainage 
systems might have been overlooked 
in their relation to flood control. One 
asks the question why there should 
have been a flood of such proportions 
along a well established river like the 
Connecticut. Even in the presence of 
abnormal meteorological conditions 
why should there have been a lake of 
such vast size in the region of Hart- 
ford that existed for days before its 
waters subsided? 


It is a pleasure here to acknowledge 
the generous assistance we have re- 
ceived in our study of the problem 
which the flood presented. We are in- 
debted to Professor Charles E. Rogers, 
to Commissioner Olcott F. King, to 
the Authorities of Trinity College, to 
the Staff of the State Water Board. 
But especially are we grateful to Mr. 
William R. Wood, of East Windsor 
Hill, who has kindly aided in the mak- 
ing of maps and models that are so 
valuable in a work of this sort. 


Geological History 


The early history of our rivers, 
wrapt up as it is in the story of the 
glaciers here in New England, comes 
to be a most absorbing topic, the more 
especially since it has a bearing on 
floods and now involves our personal 
welfare. It seems that in the begin- 
ning the rivers of the region took 
their courses to the sea down the steep- 





est slope of an old plain that had 
formed far back in what is well known 
as the “age of the dinosaurs.” The 
Housatonic, the Willimantic, the 
Farmington-Connecticut, as examples, 
flowed southeasterly to join a master 
stream in the valley of Long Island 
Sound. At first these tributaries fol- 
lowed their courses as dictated by the 
slope of the land with no regard for 
the ledges of hard rock; as a result 
the Farmington cut through Cook’s 
Gap and the Narrows, Salmon Brook 
formed the Tariffville Notch, and the 


lower Connecticut trenched the gorge* 





VIEW of “The Narrows” below 
Middletown, Conn. 


through the hard crystalline rock that 
extends from a point near Gildersleeve 
to the sea. 

For a long time geologists have 
known that the Farmington River 
once had a course to the sea more di- 
rect than that which it now pursues. 
Arising far to the northwest, flowing 
down to New Hartford, Collinsville, 
Unionville, and to Farmington, this 
ancient river passed through Cook’s 
Gap, west of New Britain, thence 


*Note: Often one is asked whether the Con- 
necticut River ever flowed to New Haven. 
While the question will always be an open 
one, little evidence is found to support the 
idea. We are convinced that the pre-glacial 
channel was definitely the same as the one 
now occupied by the river below the Narrows. 
Likewise, it is doubtful if the Farmington ever 
flowed southward into the valley of the Quin- 
nipiac and on to New Haven. 
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through the valley of the Sebethe to 
Middletown and on through its self- 
prepared gorge, now called the “Nar- 
rows.” It continued even to the point 
where it joined a larger stream that 
swung in from the north—that was 
the Connecticut River itself. It is with 
this historical setting in mind that 
one turns today to look for the answer 
to the problem of flood control, not 
up the river exclusively, for no simple 
remedy exists there, but down stream 
where the waters are held back in some 
mysterious manner. Floods never occur 
where there is adequate drainage down- 
stream. 

As the rivers followed their courses 
to the sea in this southeasterly direc- 
tion, some of them were eventually in- 
fluenced by the “grain” of the bed 
rock which ran across their course in 
a north-south trend. As the underly- 
ing rock came more and more to domi- 
nate, many minor changes in the di- 
rection of stream flow resulted. Just 
as the grain in wood may deflect the 
tool in the hand of the artisan, so the 
streams were guided by the rock struc- 
ture. 

An even more important change in 
the ancient plan of drainage resulted 
when the glacial ice-cap came to oc- 
cupy the region; indeed, for a time 
all local rivers ceased to exist. With 
the movement of the ice southward, 
debris was carried and later dropped 
in mingled confusion at the time of 
melting. Old channels were dammed 
up; lakes, swamps and waterfalls were 
created; and, due to such work by the 
glaciers, over a thousand lakes were 
formed in Connecticut alone; half as 
many swampy meadows bear mute evi- 
dence of the disrupted river systems. 
What is more, many streams were 
made to flow in new directions and 
even in an opposite direction in their 
original channels. 


A conspicuous example of this re- 
vised drainage is seen in the Farming- 
ton River and its tributaries. The 
Pequabuck rises near Bristol, flows 
northeastward and joins the Farming- 
ton; then both flow “up-country” a 
dozen miles to join Salmon Brook at 
Tariffville and the combined stream 
reaches the Connecticut at Windsor. 


With the retreat of the glacier and 
as the melting ice again revealed the 
lands in southern Connecticut, a little 
stream found its way around the west 
side of the Portland Hill; thus the 
future course of the revived Connecti- 
cut River was determined. Its former 
bed, from Gildersleeve to Middle Had- 
dam, was for a time, no doubt, occu- 
pied by a great block of ice, a rem- 
nant of the glacier itself. Even after 
the ice melted away the channel was 
still clogged by mounds of glacial 
drift, of gravel, sand, clay, and the 
unassorted “till.” 


that old river bed and how thick is 
the cover of glacial drift? 

Most helpful in reaching a conclu- 
sion in this matter is a chart supplied 
us by Mr. L. G. Sumner of the State 
Bridge Department, that shows the 
rock channel at the site of the New 
Portland Bridge. The bedrock at this 
place was found to be a hundred and 
twenty feet below sea level. Where 
the river water, itself, measures a mere 
twenty feet in depth, the old rock 
gorge, now filled by river sands, is a 
hundred feet deeper. Obviously there 
has been a sinking of the lands here 


THE William R. Wood Relief Model of the Middletown region, ten miles 
long with vertical exaggeration ten times. The letters R. G. M. and N., 
indicate the location of Rocky Hill, Gildersleeve, Middletown and the 


Narrows and the present course of the Connecticut River. The Farm- 
ington River once flowed from the observer toward M, while the ancient 
Connecticut followed the arrow. The arrow point lies in Job’s Pond 
where Mr. Troxell proposes that the Gildersleeve canal be opened. 


The effect of the glacier work on 
our present welfare has been two- 
fold; but, strange to say, the contrast- 
ing results were brought about by the 
same identical process, namely, the 
damming up of stream channels. On 
the one hand in northern New Eng- 
land, there were produced the lakes 
that serve as reservoirs, store water and 
prevent floods; in Connecticut, on the 
other hand, the shifting of stream 
courses has created a condition that 
aggravates floods and brings about 
greater destruction of property. 


The Ancient Channel 


Geologists have long known that 
an old river channel existed in the 
region of Job’s Pond, that it was once 
the course of the Connecticut River 
and that it was blocked by the fill of 
loose glacial material. It is still a con- 
spicuous feature on the terrain and 
shows up well on the map. One ques- 
tion immediately arises: how deep is 


through a distance of more than a 
hundred feet—the present depth of 
of Long Island Sound is about one 
hundred and fifty feet. We infer that 
the old channel in the region of Job’s 
Pond is at least 120 feet in depth, 
deeper far than any conceivable need 
for a drainage canal. 

The cross-sections that have been 
drawn (figs. 2, 3) for this abandoned 
valley of the Connecticut, although 
based on the old government maps, 
are in entire harmony with the conclu- 
sions just presented and, moreover, 
suggest precisely the place where the 
old channel lies. It appears that it oc- 
cupies a strip of land from a half to 
three-quarters of a mile wide; this 
would have to be set aside for any 
drainage canal. It would constitute a 
restored channel in which the river 
would probably establish itself, even- 
tually. There are many devices now in 
use that would make the investigation 


of this old channel with its fill of 
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loose material a rather easy task; the 
principle of electrical resistivity, the 
seismic method, and more sure, but 
more expensive, would be the making 
of drill tests. Such soundings of the 
bed rock are needed only as a precau- 
tion; little doubt remains that a deep, 
rock channel exists. 


The Cause of Floods 


Now let us examine certain causes 
of floods here in the lower Connecti- 
cut Valley that are closely related to 
the ancient drainage systems. As we 
look down stream, three features are 
to be noted in the region of Middle- 
town that are of extreme interest and 
of about equal importance: 1, the 
constricted channel at the Narrows; 
2, the bad curve in the stream around 
Portland Hill; 3, the four or five miles 
of additional length in the river. All 
of these were factors in the recent 
great flood and all are subject to con- 
trol. 


Thanks to the foresight and cour- 
tesy of General Wadhams and the 
State Water Board, there have been 
made available many precise elevations 
along the river at its maximum stage. 
The gradient of the flood water, as 
shown by these river elevations, was 
about two and three-fourths inches 
per mile for the twenty-six miles from 
Windsor Locks to the town of Gil- 
dersleeve. The Narrows and the curve 
of the river show about seven feet of 
fall, most of it wasted, it would seem, 
from Gildersleeve around the loop. The 
height of the flood at Gildersleeve was 
32.87 feet, at Cromwell 31.45, at 
Portland 30.10, at Bodkin Rock and 
the beginning of the Narrows 28.18, 
at the Lower Narrows 26.47, at 
“Canal End” about 26, and at Middle 
Haddam it was 24.56 feet. We are 
impressed with the sudden dip and 
the amount of fall necessary to carry 
the river around the wide sweeping 
curve and through the Narrows. 
Engineers and others alike have long 
pointed the finger of accusation at 
the Narrows as the cause of floods 
in the Hartford-Middletown Region. 
Even in the last century Mr. William 
R. Wood advised the widening of the 
Narrows before the Legislature as a 
flood relief measure. A study by the 
Army Engineers—1936—has shown 
that the widening of the river here 
would accomplish about one fifth as 
much for Hartford as the restoration 
of the river to its old channel, and 
since the cutting of the Gildersleeve 
Canal would eliminate the Narrows, it 
ceases to be a part of our problem. 








Likewise, the constriction of the river 
a half mile below Maromas seems to 
have no great effect in holding back 
the flood water and comes to have 
little importance. 

Now consider the significance of 
our second factor, the great curve of 
the river as it loops around the town 
of Portland. Loops and curves are put 
into roads in order to make the grade 
more easy, a desirable feature in view 
of the special needs. In a river, as with 
a roadway, a curve interferes with the 
ease of progress; the waters rush upon 
the bank and fall back to mingle with 
and retard the main current. A much 
steeper gradient, therefore, is required 
to carry a stream of water around a 
curve. The elimination of a curve in 
a road or in a river can only be ac- 
complished by a cutoff, and that leads 
to the third factor, the greater length. 

The cutting down in the length of 
a river makes it possible to concentrate 
the fall in a shorter space and thus 
steepen the course and hasten the flow. 
By the drainage canal we would elim- 
inate the Narrows, cut off the curve 
of the river, and shorten its course 
by some half dozen miles. 


Nature of the Flood of 1936 


It is most interesting to follow the 
progress of the Great Flood on the 
two days, March 20 and 21, 1936. A 
glance at the table below (taken from 
charts and data furnished by the State 
Water Board) will show a remarkable 
change of pace in the advance of the 
flood from Springfield to Enfield to 
Windsor Locks, where one might ex- 
pect uniform speed. The “crest” 
reached Windsor Locks, three and a 
half miles down stream, twenty hours 
after it had formed at Enfield. The 


time should have been one hour! 


the peak of the flood came long after 
the maximum flow and it reached a 
height it would never have attained if 
adequate drainage had been provided. 

One sees then the picture of a string 
of cities in this section in a veritable 
lake basin. They are sure to be flooded 
because with every rise of the river 
the water is held back by an effective 
obstruction down-stream. Since the 
obstruction does exist, it is a fortu- 
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nizance of two of the important fac- 
tors, only, that are concerned with 
flood cause: the Narrows and _ the 
curve in the stream channel. No no- 
tice whatsoever seems to be given to 
the effect of the shortening of the 
river that would come with the pro- 
posed cut-off. 

The present distance from Gilder- 
sleeve to Paper Rock, around the river 
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FIGURES 2 and 3, above, are cross-sections of the old channel, show- 
ing probable rock structure (see dotted line) at Job’s Pond and at the 
head of Carr Brook. The numbers are elevations above and below 


sea level. 


nate circumstance that we have a 
broad valley here to serve as a storage 
basin, allowing the water to spread 
out, else the first rush of water would 
pile up to an extreme height and en- 
gulf an even larger part of the city. 
As it is, records show that floods rise 
at Hartford to heights that are 25 to 
30 percent greater than those at 
Springfield. If we could combine the 
advantage that the broad valley offers 
as a storage basin with a good out- 
let at Gildersleeve, we would have a 
happy combination: the “lake” would 
take the first onrush of water while 
the spillway would function immedi- 
ately and continuously in carrying the 
flood away. 

Let us examine the chart kindly fur- 
nished us by the District Engineer’s 
Office, Providence, Rhode Island. (Fig. 
4) The upper line shows the profile of 


Flood Came Then Hours 
March 20 At reached later 
12:30 A.M. Holyoke Springfield + 
4:00 ” Springfield Enfield 4 
8:00 ” Enfield Windsor Locks 20 

March 21 
2G) Windsor Locks Hartford 4Y, 
9:00 ” Hartford Portland 4 
1:00 P.M. Portland Saybrook sy, 
6:30 ” Saybrook 


The explanation for this strange be- 
havior seems to lie in the fact that 
Windsor Locks and the other cities 


down as far as Portland and Middle- 
town are located in a great “lake” or 
reservoir and the flood could not reach 
its peak until the lake was filled; that 
took much extra time. In other words, 





the flood at its greatest height on 
March 21, 1936; the lower, solid line is 
intended to show the height to which 
the flood would have risen with the 
Gildersleeve Canal in operation, a canal 
600 feet wide. The expected lowering 
of the flood is indicated for the various 
cities along the line, but it takes cog- 
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which it is measured but it is shown 
on the chart as eight and one-half 
miles. From the point to which the 
flood penetrated up Carr Brook there 
was a distance of two and two-tenths 
(2.2) miles, only, that separated the 
waters above and below the great 
curve. As it was, the water which pen- 
etrated the valley of Carr Brook had to 
flow back to Gildersleeve at least a 
mile and then flowed around the eight 
mile course—making nine miles or 
more rather than two and two-tenths! 

We have redrawn the profile of the 
flood (Fig. 4) as it probably would 
be, if we take full advtantage of the 
Gildersleeve Project. If we follow the 
dotted lines in this diagram we see 
the lower end of the canal brought 
about five miles nearer to Gildersleeve 
on the upper river. The height of the 
flood at Gildersleeve should be drawn 


Distance Approximate 
in miles rate, m.p.h. 
11 3 
9 2 
3 1/6 
11 2 
18 4, 
30 SV, 


at 32.87 feet and the fall is indicated 
by the steep, dotted line which drops 
some seven feet in less than four miles. 

Now note the significance of this 
as we project the line up-stream from 
the point “A” to “D”; this, we be- 
lieve, gives the correct flood height 
with proper drainage conditions. 
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FIGURE 4 shows diagrammatic sketch of great flood. 
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1, Upper line 


shows height in March, 1936. 2, Estimate by Army engineers of the 
effect of Gildersleeve spillway. 3, Mr. Troxell’s estimate of the canal’s 
effect—dotted line A to D. This presupposes the shortening of the river 
from B to A some 5 miles; the fall of the river would then be along 
the dotted line C to A, nearly 7 feet in 3% miles. 


The Gildersleeve Project 


In the light of existing conditions, 
it seems that the answer to the prob- 
lem of flood control in the lower Con- 
necticut Valley is a simple and obvious 
one both in theory and in the execu- 
tion. It is to restore the river to its 
natural channel from a point near Gil- 
dersleeve to the broad gorge below the 
Narrows. In its practical app:ic1- 
tion, the plan does not seem difficult 
nor does it appear to be expensive com- 
pared to the losses suffered from one 
great flood, nor from the troubles that 
arise from frequent lesser ones. 

It is not our privilege here to discuss 
other plans for flood control, some 
of which certainly have their places 
in any scheme for protection. Many 
of these projects are expensive in the 
face of the benefits to be derived; 
most of them are of decreasing effect- 
ivness with increasing flood height; all 
of them carry with them hazards 
which beyond a critical point add to 
the very forces of destruction of the 
flood itself. It is significant that, no 
niatter how many floods there might 
be in succession, a spillway will al- 
ways stand ready for each additional 
one; this is not true for storage res- 
ervoirs that must be emptied before 
they are available for further flood 
control. Moreover, a drainage canal 
would increase in effectiveness the 
greater the flood, and it would enlarge 
in its useful capacity with the passing 
years; this cannot be said for dikes 
and dams. 

In connection with an attempt to 
estimate the amount of material to 
be moved in digging a canal for the 
distance of three and one-half miles 


from Gildersleeve southeastward, a 
profile was drawn (fig. 5) using the 
Middletown Quadrangle as a guide. 
The highest point along the route 
stands at about 150 feet above the sea; 
the depth of Job’s Pond, that would 


.come so naturally to be a part of 


the drainage, is unknown at present. 
The results of our study of the prob- 
lem give us about 30,000,000* cubic 
yards as the amount of earth to be re- 
moved for a canal of about one-eighth 
mile in width; this is the width of 
the Narrows at low water. 


The Effectiveness of the Project 


Records at Hartford for a period of 
thirty-two years to and including 1927 
show that only one year, 1911, failed 
to reach a flood stage of eighteen feet. 
In only six other years did the flood 
fail of a height of twenty feet. On 
the other hand, floods did reach a 
height of twenty-four feet in eight 


stage. At times floods rise to even 
greater heights and the maximum so 
far has been approximately 37 feet. 
Let us interpret this in terms of dam- 
age wrought: for Connecticut alone, 
while the destruction to property by 
a thirty foot stage is a major disaster 
and may amount to a million dollars, 
each additional foot of flood water 
sends the damage rate up by geometric 
proportions. Obviously it is these addi- 
tional feet of destruction that any plan 
of flood control seeks to avert. Esti- 
mates made by the State Planning 
Board, by the Army Engineers and 
others, set the loss for Hartford at 
nine to eleven millions of dollars in 
1936; it is said that these tangible 
losses must be multiplied by three 
(“factor of three”) to get the total 
loss and destruction for the Great 
Flood at Hartford alone—that makes 
$30,000,000. 

Much speculating has been done on 
the probable effect on these floods of 
an enlarged outlet through the Job’s 
Pond Area. After a study of the plan 
and the field conditions, the Army En- 
gineers have stated that the Great 
Flood would have been lowered at 
Hartford by 2.12 feet by the Gilder- 
sleeve Canal. That was on the assump- 
tion that the canal would have been 
600 feet wide at sea level (the width 
of the Narrows) and seems not to 
have taken account of the shortening 
of the river. 

Let us carry the matter further and 
imagine a channel opened up that 
would allow the river to be completely 
shifted to its ancient bed which emp- 
ties into the wide valley just above 
Middle Haddam. With such an outlet 
functioning there would be an im- 
mediate and rapid discharge of the 
first flood waters; there would be an 
increased flow at an earlier time below 


Middle Haddam; and there would be 


Carr 
fiver Bree Job's Pond River 


North 


South 


FIGURE 5 shows profile of the proposed canal route. Scale is 
one inch per mile with height exaggerated seven times. The 


base line is sea level. 


of those years (one out of every four) 
and in four years of that short time 
the water rose to a twenty-six foot 


*Note: More than 38 million cubic yards is 
the estimate made by the Army Engineers. 
This is for a canal four miles long and in- 
cludes the removal of more than a _ million 
yards of rock—neither of which seems nec- 
essary or advisable. 
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relief from the “backing up” of the 
river all the way from Gildersleeve 
and Cromwell to Hartford and even 
to Windsor Locks. 

Authoritative statements have been 
published that the first ten reservoirs, 
now under consideration, would have 
served in the Great Flood to lower 


(Continued on page 29) 








P. & W. Engines Power Giant 
Plane. The new 42-passenger 30-ton 
Douglas DC-4, now under construc- 
tion for five major air lines in the 
United States by the Douglas Aircraft 
Corporation, will be powered with 
four Pratt & Whitney engines of a 
new model, capable of developing 1400 
horsepower each. The new engine, 
known as the Twin Hornet, is a 14- 
cylinder two-row radial type. The en- 
gine has sucessfully completed on the 
company’s own dynamometers, a test, 
equivalent to the standard Army and 
Navy type test. In addition it has been 
run for long periods at take-off power 
on both 87 and 95 octane fuel and in 
actual flight testing has shown itself 
to be exceptionally smooth in opera- 
tion. 
kk 


Veeder-Root Buys Large Homstead 
Avenue Tract. Veeder-Root Inc. has 
recently purchased a large parcel of 
land on the southerly side of Home- 
stead Avenue, Hartford, at the corner 
of Garden Street. This tract, purchased 
for future expansion needs, has a front- 
age of approximately 935 feet on 
Homestead Avenue and 137 feet on 
Garden Street. 

According to the stamps on the deed 
filed at the Hartford Town Clerk’s 
office, the price paid to the Home- 
stead Corporation for the land was 
approximately $178,000. 

* * * 


Mowry Buys Addison Mill. H. L. 
Mowry of Stafford Springs, formerly 
associated in an official capacity with 
the United States Finishing Company, 
has recently purchased the Glastonbury 
Knitting Company mill in the Addi- 
son section of Glastonbury from the 
Addison Realty Corporation, and has 
organized The Mowry Finishing Cor- 
poration to operate the mill. Accord- 
ing to present plans, the mill will em- 


ploy about 70 textile workers at the 
start and will install new machinery to 
cost in the neighborhood of $100,000. 

The new organization is expected 
to begin operations on or before Sep- 
tember 1. 
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Bonuses, Raises and Vacations with 
Pay. According to an announcement 
made by the International Silver Com- 
pany late in June, employees of the 
International Silver Company were re- 
cipients of one-week’s wage on July 2 
in the form of a bonus. This bonus, 
equal to a week’s paid vacation, was 
given to all hourly and piece rate 
workers who were on the company 
payroll April 1. 

Most of the International Silver 
company’s factories were closed down 
from July 2 to July 12. 

Employees of the New Britain Ma- 
chine Company with service records 
of one year or more received a bonus 
on July 15 equivalent to pay for 40 
hours’ work, while those in the com- 
pany’s employ for more than two 
months but less than one year received 
a bonus amounting to 20 hours’ pay. 
About 1,160 workers are said to have 
benefited from the bonus. 


Vacations with pay to ail persons 
employed for a year or more was given 
to employees of the American Brass 
Company of Torrington during the 
first week of July. 1800 employees 
are said to have benefited from the 
company’s decision to give vacations 
with pay. 

R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. of Wal- 
lingford, silverware manufacturers, 
gave a wage increase of five per cent 
to some 800 employees on July 1. 
This is the second five per cent raise 
given to factory workers, foremen and 
ofice help during this year, the first 
occurring in January. 
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Unrest Causes Decline of Machine 
Orders. According to the American 
Machinist, one of the chief trade mag- 
azines in the machine tool field, strikes, 
threats of strikes and shortage of mate- 
rials due to labor troubles have caused 
a downward trend in machinery orders 
from the peak reached last April. With 
the stimulus of price advances passed, 
buyers have become more apprehensive 
and have returned to a hand-to-mouth 
policy, thus making it apparent that 
orders received from machine tool 
builders during the third quarter will 
fall below the levels set by the first 
two quarters of 1937. 

Although there has been a decline 
in orders received during May and the 
early part of the third quarter, ma- 
chine tool builders continue to be busy 
on their large backlogs of orders. If 
labor troubles subside materially, there 
is a good possibility that the machine 
tool industry may regain the ground 
lost by past uncertainty, since the 
nation’s railroads are now showing 
more signs of interest in new equip- 
ment. There is also a very large vol- 
ume of business available from all in- 
dustries who have put off the pur- 
chase of machinery about as long as 
possible if they are to keep in com- 
petitive running with other companies 
offering the same line of products who 
have tooled up with the latest equip- 
ment. 
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Electric Boat Company Gets Sub- 
marine Order. The Electric Boat 
Company of Groton, Connecticut, just 
recently received an order for two new 
submarines to cost approximately $3,- 
477,000 each. At the same time the 
navy awarded contracts for two more 
submarines to the Portsmouth, N. H., 
navy yard. 

The Electric Boat Company con- 
tract calls for delivery of the under- 
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sea craft at New London in 29 and 
31 months respectively. 
x * * 


Parking Meter Demand Starts. 
Simultaneous with the announcement 
that the Standard Meter Corporation 
of Hartford had installed its first park- 
ing meters in Pittston, Pa., Paul Cast- 
ner, vice president and general man- 
ager of the company, announced that 
business prospects were very good since 
many cities are planning the installa- 
tion of parking meters within the next 
couple of months. Mr. Castner also 
announced that Veeder Root, Inc., 
manufacturers of the Standard meters, 
completed the tooling-up process for 
large scale production of the meters 
during the month of July. 
x * * 


Elias Glass Company to Build in 
Hartford. The Elias Glass Company 
of New Britain, recently made appli- 
cation for a building permit and has 
let a contract for the erection of a 
brick building, 120 by 170 feet, on 
the west side of Granby Street, Hart- 
ford. The structure will be one story 
high of mill construction, to be 
erected by the Industrial Construction 
Company. Mylchreest & Reynolds, 
well known Hartford architects, drew 
the plans and will supervise construc- 
tion. 

In explaining the reasons why Hart- 
ford was selected as the new location 
for his wholesale distributing plant, 
Myron Elias, head of the company, 
said that he had felt for some time 
the need of building a plant to accom- 
modate the company’s expanding bus- 
iness, and that Hartford was decided 
upon as a location because of its ex- 
cellent transportation facilities. The 
building is expected to be ready for 
occupancy about September 1. 

kk * 


Stone Reelected by Worcester 
Tech. Samuel M. Stone, president of 
the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Company, was reelected to 


LEO F. CAPRONI 


ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 








the board of trustees of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Thursday, June 17. Mr. 
Stone has already served two terms 
of five years each on the board of 
trustees. 

An honorary degree of Doctor in 
Engineering was conferred upon Mr. 
Stone in connection with the annual 
graduation exercises on the same day. 
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Roy C. Wilcox Named tna Di- 
rector. Roy C. Wilcox, former lieu- 
tenant governor and treasurer of Con- 
necticut and now executive vice-pres- 
ident of the International Silver Com- 
pany of Meriden, was recently made a 
director in the AEtna Life and Affil- 
iated Companies to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of J. Henry Rora- 
back. At the same time Henry H. Con- 
land was named a director to fill the 
post made vacant by the death of Ed- 
ward Milligan, late president of the 
Phoenix Fire and Affiliated Companies. 

Former Lieutenant Governor Wilcox 
has had a broad and active life, and 
now ranks among the industrial leaders 
of the state. He is a director of the 
Meriden branch of the Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company, formerly the 
First National Bank of Meriden, a di- 
rector of the American Mills Company 
of Waterbury, the Manning-Bowman 
Company of Meriden, the T. A. D. 
Jones Coal Company of New Haven, a 
director of the Meriden Hospital and 
of the International Silver Company 
of Meriden. Entering upon his business 
life in association with his father, 
George H. Wilcox, whom he succeeded 
in the active management of that bus- 
iness, Mr. Wilcox became identified 
with the International Silver Company 
in 1915 when it took over the Wilcox 
interests. In the same year he volun- 
teered for service in the World War 
with the French Army, but after the 
entry of the United States he was 
commissioned in the United States 
Army. 
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For his war service he received a 
croix de guerre with two citations 
from Marshal Petain and became a 
Chevalier of the French Legion of 
Honor. 

After the war he resumed his in- 
dustrial career, served Meriden as a 
member of the Board of Aldermen, and 
his state as state senator in 1927 and 
1929, as state treasurer in 1930 and 
as lieutenant governor in 1932. 

Upon the election of Evarts C. 
Stevens as president of International 
Silver Company to succeed Mr. Gardi- 
nor, Mr. Wilcox was named executive 
vice-president. 
xk * 


Yale & Towne Buys Key Collection. 
A lock and key collection, said to be 
the most complete in the world and 
containing items dating from the early 
Egyptian to the Middle Ages, was re- 
cently brought back from Austria by 
Charles Courtney, master locksmith. 


x * * 


Labor Department Issues Larger 
Directory. A directory of Connecti- 
cut manufactories, more complete than 
any previously issued, has been pre- 
pared by the State Labor Department 
and is now being distributed. Replac- 
ing a thin pamphlet, previously issued 
each year, the new directory has 256 
pages of information, showing the 
number of plants in each product clas- 
sification and the number of employees 
in 1936. Then in greater detail it lists 
each factory with its products and ad- 
dress and it also gives an alphabetical 
list of the factories showing again the 
location and the products made, along 
with a cross-reference referring to the 
page on which all companies under 
the same product division are listed. 
The directory, compiled under the 
direction of I. H. Hyman, statistician 
for the State Labor Department, shows 
the total number of factories to be 
3259 and employees of 282,498 during 
the year 1936. Metal and metal prod- 
ucts is the largest classification with 
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28.48 per cent of the total employ- 
ment for the factories listed. Machine 
shops have 22.18 per cent with tex- 
tiles coming third with 13.42 per cent. 


x~ * * 


Telephone Units at All-Time High. 
Announcing on June 30 that the June 
station growth had pushed total tele- 
phone connections well above the com- 
pany’s all-time pre-depression peak, 
Allerton F. Brooks, vice-president and 
general manager of Southern New 
England Telephone Company, fore- 
cast heavily-increased expenditures for 
a new plant and equipment to care for 
any further expansion of service. Said 
he: “Our estimates look toward a con- 
tinuance of the present trend in the 
near future, although looking further 
ahead, who can tell what may hap- 
pen? 

“However, we can be sure of one 
thing, and that is that further station 
development, from this point on, will 
require substantial building of new 
plant and a consequent substantial 
increase in Our investment. 

“In reviewing the provisional esti- 
mate for the year, last month, it was 
found necessary to increase the esti- 
mate for gross plant expenditures from 
$7,000,000 to $8,100,000.” 


Pointing out that the 331,141 sta- 
tions in service June 1 compared with 
the former record of 330,582 as of 
July, 1931, Mr. Brooks remarked that: 


“Further increases in revenue will 
be largely balanced by increases in in- 
vestment and expense. Our telephone 
plant, in 1931, was built up to take 
care of about 330,000 stations. In the 
depression years loss of thousands of 
stations, together with the fact that 
some moderate additions to plant were 
required for specific purposes, meant 
that ratio of earnings to investment 
fell far below normal. 

“Thus far, as we have been getting 
back our stations, we have not had 
to build much additional plant, and 
this has meant that earnings have im- 
proved with reasonable speed. 

“Now, however, we face the fact 
that each new station requires new 
plant investment. It is the funda- 
mental problem of telephone business 
that as more telephones are added to 
the system, costs tend to rise more 
rapidly than revenue. 

“Beyond that,” Mr. Brooks stated, 
“there is the possibility that in a few 
years there may be another depression, 
and anothed drop in stations. The com- 
pany must have the resources to meet 
the problems that would then arise.” 





Industrial Relations Conference 
Scheduled in August. The twenti- 
eth annual Silver Bay Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference will be held August 
25-28, at Silver Bay-on-Lake George, 
N. Y., under the auspices of the In- 
dustrial Department of the National 
Council of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Roy V. Wright, editor of 
“Railway Age,” heads the conference 
committee of thirty-five line and staff 
men from important industries, which 
has arranged the conference in cooper- 
ation with the Industrial Department 
of the National Council of Y. M. 
C. A.’s. Since no American gathering 
comes so close as the annual Silver Bay 
conferences, to being a real cross-sec- 
tion of industry — employers, em- 
ployees, supervisors, labor leaders, and 
the public, the committee has this year 
made an extra effort to face major 
industrial relations issues of the day 
frankly and constructively. It has 
sought to secure comprehensive discus- 
sions on a plane and in an atmosphere, 
free, as nearly as possible, from parti- 
sanship and propaganda. 


Dr. J. Douglas Brown, Princeton 
University, will start the conference 
off with a background and perpsective 
review of “Industrial Relations Under 
Today’s Conditions.” A full day will 
be devoted to “Collective Bargaining: 
What is it? How is it done? Interests 
and responsibilities of the parties.” 
The morning speakers will be Philip 
Murray, Chairman, Steel Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee, and Frank Ris- 
ing, Labor Editor, “Business Week.” In 
the evening a prominent manufacturer 
will endeavor to synthesize varying 
viewpoints on the “hot spot” issue. 
“Industry and Its Relation to the 
Community” will be the subject of 
a symposium ied by Glenn Gardiner, 
Forstmann Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J., 
and Edward Francis McGrady, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, will speak on 
“Government and _ Industrial Rela- 
tions.” The final address in the main 
sessions will be on “Industry’s respon- 
sibility in Maintaining a Democracy,” 
by George E. Sokolsky, the well-known 
author, speaker and industrial com- 
mentator. 

Sectional conferences will be held 
on subjects as follows: “What of In- 
centives?”, under Merritt B. Lum, 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York; 
“Wage and Hour Legislation,” L. C. 
Morrow, editor, “Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance”; ‘Foremen’s 
Round Table,” Meade W. Patterson, 
Supt. Bridgeport Brass Company. The 
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Keystone Quartet of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will sing at all sessions. 
Details regarding cost and reserva- 
tions may be obtained from J. M. 
Groves, Executive Secretary, 347 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York (Room 708). 


+9 


Round-Chart Pyrometer Control- 
ler Announced by Bristol Com- 
pany. The Bristol Company, Water- 
bury, Connecticut, manufacturers of 
control instruments, has recently de- 
veloped and introduced a new round- 
chart pyrometer controller, known as 
Bristol’s Pyromaster Controller. Ac- 
tually this instrument is a poten- 
tiometer pyrometer, operating on a 
greatly simplified principle and is 
available in both pneumatic and elec- 
tric types. Using standard thermo- 
couples and extension leads, this new 
type of pryometer is for direct ink- 
marking on a round 12-inch chart, 
or for indicating on a large scale. 
It requires no lubrication; is not af- 
fected by plant vibration; and has no 
mechanical motion of any kind, ex- 
cept when a change in the measured 
temperature takes place. The extreme 
simplicity of the operating principle 
makes it possible to place the entire 
mechanism in a standard Bristol in- 
strument case. 

Automatically self-balancing and 
self-compensating for cold-end tem- 
perature changes, this potentiometer 
pyrometer controller has a penarm or 
indicator which is actuated in small 
steps, following each other at a rate 
depending upon the rate of change in 
the temperature at the thermocouple, 
thus eliminating all lag and permitting 
immediate response to changes exactly 
as they occur. 

Bristol’s new Pyromaster is avail- 
able as: a Recorder; a Recorder with 
Indicating Scale; a Recorder Control- 
ler; and as a Recorder Controller with 
Indicating Scale. A copy of Bulletin 
No. 489 on Bristol’s Pyromaster Con- 
trollers may be obtained upon request 
from the company. 


xk * 
Colt’s Promotes Four Men. The 
directors of the Colt’s Patent Fire 


Arms Manufacturing Company made 
promotions in the company’s official 
personnel as follows, on Thursday, 
June 17: 

Frederick T. Moore, vice-president, 
was made first vice-president; H. D. 
Fairweather, treasurer, was designated 
as vice-president and treasurer; Ben- 
jamin F. Conner, manager of the plas- 
tics division, was named vice-president 




























































































































































































































































































































































in charge of the plastics division; 
Dwight G. Phelps, manager of the 
electrical division, was made vice- 
president in charge of the electrical 
division. 

Mr. Moore has a record of almost 
46 years with Colt’s, having entered 
the service of the company July 15, 
1891. Having been constantly identi- 
fied with the production division, Mr. 
Moore is considered an expert in ma- 
chine gun development, and is well 
known among Army and Navy ofh- 
cers, not only in the United States, 
but also in many foreign countries. 
Besides being works manager as well 
as vice-president, he is also a member 
of the board of directors and a di- 
rector of the Morris Plan Bank of 
Hartford. 

Mr. Fairweather has been associated 
at the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms since 
1902, having left the Hartford Pub- 
lic High School to become mail boy 
at the office. Elected assistant treasurer 
January 13, 1916, he became treas- 
urer April 1, 1929. 

Benjamin F. Connor, who has been 
associated with Colt’s for the past 12 
years, was previously president of the 
firm of Conner & Lattin of Newark, 
N. J., manufacturers of plastic prod- 
ucts, which business was acquired by 
Colt’s. Previously Mr. Conner was 
with the Auburn Button Works at 
Auburn, N. Y., leading plastics pro- 
ducers in the country at that time. 
He grew up in an atmosphere of plas- 
tics, since his father, Charles W. Con- 
ner came from England in 1857 and 
later established the first plastics pro- 
duction plant in the United States at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, his background emi- 
nently fitting him for the position he 
now holds. He received his engineering 
training at Stevens Institute, later sup- 
plementing this with extension courses 
at New York University. 

Graduating from the Hartford Pub- 
lic High School to Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Company in 1902, Dwight G. 
Phelps was employed in the office un- 
til 1909 when he was sent on the road 
to sell firearms. In 1921 he became 
sales manager and later in 1924 be- 
came interested in the electrical divi- 
sion, of which he was made manager 
in 1929. 

*~ * 


Stanley Announces New Rule. 
Stanley Tools, New Britain, recently 
announced its new No. 6386 “Pull- 
Push” Rule, which has a direct read- 
ing feature for inside measurements. 
When the case and blade are placed 
against the work, a red indicator on 





the case points to the exact inside 
measurement, leaving nothing to add 
and no chance for error. 

The flexible-rigid blade, ¥% inch 
wide and 6 feet long, has a white 
baked enamel surface against which 


the black graduations in inches and 





16ths on both edges stand out promi- 
nently, making them easy to read. On 
the upper edge of the blade for the 
first six inches are graduations in 32nds 
of an inch. 

This new No. 6386 Rule, besides 
having all the refinements of Stanley 
“Pull-Push” Rules, is a handy, watch- 
size tool for measuring straight dis- 
tances, circumferences, irregular shapes 
and for outside as well as inside mea- 
surements. Each rule is packed indi- 
vidually in a box and can be secured 
from Stanley dealers everywhere. 
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Twin Honors Come to C. L. Camp- 
bell. Charles L. Campbell, vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company was twice 
honored in June; first when he was 





elected president by the directors to 
succeed the late J. Henry Roraback, 
and secondly when more than 750 em- 
ployees of the company gathered a 
week later on June 23 to do him honor 
as the new head of the company. 
One of the leading figures in the 
utility industry, especially in New 
England, after twenty-five years of 
association with the Connecticut Light 
& Power Company and its predeces- 
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sor, the United Electric Light & Water 
Company of Waterbury, Mr. Camp- 
bell is eminently fitted to assume ex- 
ecutive management of this $112,000,- 
000 concern, which supplies service 
directly and indirectly to more than 
three-quarters of Connecticut’s area. 

Born and educated in St. John, New 
Brunswick, he came to Connecticut 
in 1901, after a short mercantile ca- 
reer and experience in the accounting 
department of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad Company, to become em- 
ployed by Sanderson & Porter, con- 
tractors then engaged in construction 
of trolley lines in Eastern Connecticut. 
Later Mr. Campbell became an auditor 
for the Consolidated Railway Com- 
pany, the former New Haven trolley 
subsidiary. In 1911 his ability as an 
accountant was so well established that 
he was invited to become treasurer of 
the Dayton Power & Light Company. 
The following year he was recalled to 
become secretary and treasurer of the 
United Electric Light & Water Com- 
pany of Waterbury, predecessor to the 
Connecticut Light & Power Company. 
After that company was absorbed by 
the Connecticut Light & Power Com- 
pany, Mr. Campbell continued as sec- 
retary and treasurer and twelve years 
later he was made vice-president and 
treasurer, a position which he held at 
the time the directors made him presi- 
dent on June 14. 

Mr. Campbell was more than merely 
a subordinate officer of the corporation, 
promoted and headed until recently 
by the late J. Henry Roraback. He 
was a close friend and a main reliance 
of Mr. Roraback in matters of man- 
agement, financing and general con- 
duct of the company. Since moving to 
Hartford from Waterbury in 1927, 
Mr. Campbell has identified himse!f 
thoroughly with the life and activity 
of the community, particularly with 
the State Chamber of Commerce, the 
New England Council and more re- 
cently as treasurer of The Manu- 


facturers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Inc. 

Mr. Campbell is vice-president, 
treasurer and director of the Windsor 
Locks Canal Company, the Bristol 
Traction Company and the Rocky 
River Development Company. He is 
a director and treasurer of the Bolton 
Reservoir & Water Company, a di- 
rector of the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce, the New England Coun- 
cil and of The Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut. 

Honoring their newly elected presi- 
dent, more than 750 employees of the 








Connecticut Light & Power Com- 
pany gathered in the Hotel Bond ball- 
room on Wednesday evening, June 23, 
to praise his deeds and rejoice at his 
good fortune. 

After a round of speeches in praise 
of Mr. Campbell for his kindness, lead- 
ership, honesty and modesty, C. J. Al- 
len, manager of the Waterbury dis- 
trict, gave him in behalf of company 
employees a set of studs, vest buttons 
and cuff links and a cigarette case. 

R. H. Knowlton, vice-president of 
the company, declared that the event 
signified only the commencement of 
Mr. Campbell’s leadership and that 
with faith, hope, love and work the 
company would prosper. Cheers swept 
over the group as A. S. Jourdan, man- 
ager of the Meriden district, cried: 
“There’s no sweller guy made.” Nu- 
merous other department and official 
heads of the company spoke in glow- 
ing tribute of Mr. Campbell’s high 
qualifications for his newly acquired 
position, with T. H. Blaikie of West 
Hartford, assistant treasurer, acting as 
toastmaster. 

In reply to the tributes paid him, 
Mr. Campbell said that he was suc- 
ceeding in the presidency a man whose 
death was a great loss, the late 
J. Henry Roraback. 

“Probably he alone could have put 
together the largest utility in Con- 
necticut. Our job is to solidify that 
position,” said Mr. Campbell. He asked 
for the cooperation of employees, voic- 
ing the hope that when the time came 
for him to leave, his employees would 
still think of him as a “swell guy.” 


x * * 


Death of Silas Wheelock. Silas 
Mandeville Wheelock, 66, agent of the 
Putnam Woolen Corporation, assistant 
treasurer of the Uxbridge Worsted 
Company and personal aide to for- 
mer Governor Everett J. Lake, died 
unexpectedly at his home on Church 
Street, Putnam, Wednesday morning, 
June 23. 

Born in Putnam, March 10, 1871, 
he was a son of Eugene A. and Sarah 
Taft Wheelock. He received his edu- 
cation at the Putnam public schools 
and at Cushing Academy. When a 
young man, Mr. Wheelock entered the 
employ of the Putnam Woolen Mill, 
where he became superintendent. On 
the death of his father in 1912, he 
became agent and treasurer and in 
1931, when the company merged with 
the Uxbridge concern, he retained his 
position as agent and became, in addi- 
tion, assistant treasurer. 

Prominent in local Putnam affairs, 





Mr. Wheelock had served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education for 
more than 20 years, was a trustee of 
Day Kimball Hospital, was a director 
of the Putnam Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation, a director of the Stanley 
Woolen Mill in Uxbridge, Massachu- 
setts, a former director of the Cargill 
Trust Company and a former president 
of the Putnam Country Club. 

Mr. Wheelock leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Ruth Shaw Wheelock; two daughters, 
Mrs. Sylvia Averill of Pomfret and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fulton of Washington; 
a son, Silas M., Jr., of Putnam; three 
sisters, Miss Ellen M. and Miss Mary 
T. Wheelock of Putnam and Mrs. Ei- 
leen Gilpatrick of New York, and a 
brother, Henry A. Wheelock of Put- 
nam. 

* ok * 


Borrup Succeeds Gilpin as P. & W. 
Factory Manager. John J. Borrup 
was recently named factory manager 
of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Corporation 
to succeed Benjamin H. Gilpin who 
had just previously resigned to accept 
a new position in another city. 

Daniel MacGregor Jack, former ma- 
chine shop superintendent, succeeded 
Mr. Borrup as general superintendent. 
Charles Lawson moves up to the post 
vacated by Mr. Jack, and G. H. D. 
Miller becomes assistant to the factory 
manager. 

Both Mr. Borrup and Mr. Jack are 
pioneers with the Pratt & Whitney or- 
ganization, both becoming associated 
with the company about the time of 
its establishment in 1925. 

kk 


In Praise of Prison Accomplish- 
ment. The inmates of the Connecti- 
cut State Prison at Wethersfield are 
constantly improving the Monthly 
Record, a magazine published by a 
group of inmates to promote neighbor- 
liness and good will among all inmates 
and outside friends. 

The July issue, or issue No. 9, of 
the 40th volume, carries 24 pages of 
printed matter, with each page show- 
ing a diversity of style in headings 
which would do credit to other more 
pretentious publications. This issue car- 
ries four articles, three short stories, 
three humor skits and eight regular 
department features, besides the edi- 
torial. 

The diversity and literary quality 
of the magazine’s content, not only 
of the July issue but of all others 
which have come to the attention of 
the writer for the past two years, is 
truly remarkable. Even more remark- 
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able is the fact that these editorial- 
bent inmates are able to publish a 
magazine at all worthy of presenting 
to the public with the exceedingly 
poor equipment available to them. For 
instance, practically all illustrations 
are of the linoleum block variety, and 
anyone who has tried to make a lino- 
leum block knows what a tedious task 
it is. 

Besides being circulated among the 
inmates, it is sent to subscribers out- 
side of the prison, as well as ex- 
changed with other publications. The 
subscription price is $1 in advance 
to all subscribers except the rel- 
atives of inmates, who may secure it 
for 50c. a year. Single copies are 10c. 
each. All matter contained in the pub- 
lication has been approved by Warden 
Ralph H. Walker. 

Those interested in the editorial ac- 
complishments of the inmates of the 
Connecticut State Prison may satisfy 
their interests by becoming regular 
subscribers to the Monthly Record, or 
by purchasing one copy at 10c. Cor- 
respondence regarding the publication 
should be directed to Rev. Edward S. 
Belden, Box 145, Wethersfield, Con- 
necticut. 

kk 


Norwalk to get Revenue Office. 
The zone office of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue at South Norwalk was 
moved during July to Norwalk, ac- 
cording to Collector Thomas S. Smith 
of Hartford. Change was made for 
greater convenience. 
* ok 


Hartford Special to Erect Building. 
According to an application for a 
building permit filed Friday, July 2, 
the Hartford Special Machine Com- 
pany plans to erect a one-story addi- 
tion to its plant at 287 Homestead 
Avenue, Hartford, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $19,000. The addition 
will be of mill type construction, 34 
by 160 feet. Greenwood & Noerr are 
the architects and the R. G. Bent 
Company, the contractor. 
kk 


Go Ahead Signal Given on Mini- 
mum Wage. Atty. Gen. Edward J. 
Daly gave a formal opinion on July 2 
to Labor Commissioner Joseph M. 
Tone to the effect that the Connecti- 
cut Minimum Wage Law is constitu- 
tional, when measured by the reason- 
ing of the United States supreme court 
when it declared the minimum wage 
law of the state of Washington con- 
stitutional. In expressing his view to 
Labor Commissioner Tone, Atty. Gen. 



























































Daly said that his view was “not to be 
considered as a final adjudication of 
the question.” 

Commissioner Tone, who received 
from the 1937 General Assembly, an 
appropriation to set up a minimum 
wage bureau in his department, is ex- 
pected to inaugurate minimum wagé 
proceedings in some industries in the 
near future. 

The minimum wage law, yet to be 
tested in the courts, applies only to 
women and minors. Upon complaint 
of “sweatshop” conditions in a par- 
ticular industry, the labor commis- 
sioner may set up a wage board for 
that industry, representing labor, em- 
ployers and the public. After the 
board has investigated and made its 
report the commissioner is authorized 
to make a directory order setting a 
minimum wage. After three months 
he may make this order mandatory, 
when penalties become effective for 
employers who pay less than the es- 
tablished minimum. 
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Employers Must Secure Age 
Papers. By the terms of Senate Bill 
No. 64, which became effective as an 
Act on July 1, employers must secure 
age certificates for all minors taken 
into their employ on or since July 1, 
1937. The act was originally drawn 
in the Labor Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to straighten out the 
statutes on employment of children in 
hazardous occupations, with the sen- 
tence dealing with age certificates 
thrown in a separate section. Although 
other paragraphs of this act refer to 
minors “under 16” and minors “under 
18” both the Labor and Education de- 
partments say the provision regarding 
certificates of age applies to all minors 
under 21, since another paragraph of 
the act says “each person who shall 
employ a minor shall obtain a certifi- 
cate from the State Board of Educa- 
tion stating the age of such minor.” 
Application for a certificate is made 
to the State Department of Education 
and a form filled in by the employer. 
The boy or girl seeking a position must 
then meet a representative of the Edu- 
cation Department, who travels on a 
regular circuit through his district, to 
show a birth certificate and receive a 
certificate of age. If no birth certifi- 
cate is available some other documen- 
tary proof of age must be supplied, 
such as a certificate of baptism, or a 
passport if the youngster was born 
outside of this country. Employers 
must keep the certificates on file to 


show to Commissioner Tone’s factory 
inspectors, on penalty of a $100 fine. 
xk wk 


Connecticut Power Company Pro- 
motes Three. Marking its first an- 
niversary as a completely integrated 
operating utility unit, the Connecti- 
cut Power Company announced on 
June 30 three major changes in execu- 
tive personnel as follows: 

Cecil W. Brown, for the last eight 
years acting chief engineer and man- 
ager of the New London division, was 
appointed director of engineering for 
the entire system, effective July 1, 
with headquarters in New London; 
Samuel Ferguson, Jr., now assistant 
treasurer with headquarters at Canaan, 
will succeed Mr. Brown as manager at 
New London, as of September 1. Mr. 
Ferguson has been with the company 
for about five years, having been pre- 
viously in the service of Stone & Web- 
ster, Boston; John J. Dowling, assist- 
ant manager of the New London divi- 
sion, has been appointed operating 
manager, effective July 1. Mr. Dowling 
has been with the company since 1923. 

* * * 


Ensign-Bickford Grants Vacations 
With Pay. The management of En- 
sign-Bickford Company announced on 
Friday, July 2, that vacations of one 
week with pay will be granted to all 
non-salaried employees who have been 
employed continuously for two years. 
Employees may take any week during 
the year for their time off, with senior 
employees given preference as to dates, 
after arrangements have been made 
with the officials. 
¢ «2 


Hartford County Manufacturers 
Hold Meeting. The Manufacturers’ 
Association of Hartford County held 
its annual meeting at the Farmington 
Country Club on Wednesday evening, 
June 30. 

Former Governor O. Max Gardner 
of North Carolina, the principal 
speaker, warned manufacturers that 
the nation today is in the grasp of a 
clear cut and definite trend toward 
a centralized form of government, 
when the rights of states will be abro- 
gated and absorbed. Said he: ‘‘Where 
this trend will lead, neither I nor any 
one else can tell. The United States 
may become 48 counties with the great 
county seat in Washington. And the 
change may come by constitutional 
amendment.” 

Placing the greatest share of the 
blame on the states themselves for 
the present movement toward national 
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centralization, Mr. Gardner told how 
the individual states started by exag- 
gerating the large governmental units 
and minimizing the smaller ones, trans- 
ferring power from one unit to an- 
other. He told how town roads be- 
came county roads and county roads 
state roads in his own state of North 
Carolina, until the latter had control 
of all roads and how the trend ex- 
panded when the states and individual 
towns and cities looked to Washing- 
ton for various kinds of help, such 
as federal land grants, relief money 
and building funds. 

At the business session, preceding 
Mr. Gardner’s address, Graham H. An- 
thony, president of Veeder-Root, Inc., 
was reelected association president, 
Frederick G. Hughes, vice-president 
and general manager of the New De- 
parture Division of the General Motors 
Corporation of Bristol and Dexter 
D. Coffin, president of C. H. Dexter 
& Son, Windsor Locks, vice presidents; 
The Phoenix State Bank, treasurer; 
Sidney E. Cornelius, manager and sec- 
retary; and Ralph G. Kenneson, assist- 
ant secretary. 
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Davis Named Chairman of Merit 
System Association. Edward H. 
Davis, statistician of the Scovill Man- 
ufacturing Company, Waterbury, has 
recently been appointed chairman of 
the state council of the Connecticut 
Merit System Association. Mr. Davis 
has been very active during this 
month, spreading the gospel of the 
Merit System and its advantages among 
foremen and other industrial leaders. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR 
SALES MATERIAL! 


@ A mailing piece arriving in an 
unsightly envelope gives a bad “first 
impression”. 


@ A bad “first impression” may spell 
“wastebasket” for your selling piece. 


@ Don’t take chances! Be sure of 
good “first impressions” by using 
Curtis Fibre Clasp Envelopes—the 
ideal envelopes for mailing catalogs, 
pamphlets, folders, booklets and other 
sales material. Write us. 


CURTIS tooo INC. 


Hartford . St. Paul . Cleveland 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Preparation of Financial State- 
ments. Profit and Loss Statement. 
The form of profit and loss statement 
suggested by the American Institute 
of Accountants appears to be in gen- 
eral a good one and to show about the 
right amount of detail. Until recently 
it has been the practice of many com- 
panies to start the income statement 
with net profit from operations, sales 
and costs of sales not being shown on 
the ground that to reveal this infor- 
mation would be detrimental to the 
best interests of the company. Fortu- 
nately, this view is fast disappearing 
in the universal trend toward greater 
disclosure in financial statements. 
Some of the most significant operating 
ratios are obtained by using sales and 
cost of sales as factors, and unless these 
are shown separately on the income 
statement this analysis by ratios can- 
not be made. 

The question of whether outward 
freight should be treated as a deduc- 
tion from sales or as a selling expense 
depends to some extent on the trade 
practice in the industry and to some 
extent on the company’s own individ- 
ual policy. As a general rule if the 
sales department can exercise any de- 
gree of control over outward freight 
costs, either by selecting customers 
close at hand or by making sales con- 
tracts read f. o. b. plant, then such 
costs belong under selling expenses. 
Otherwise they should be deducted 
from sales. 

Engineering and development ex- 
penses, when not included in cost of 
sales, should be treated in the same 
manner as selling and administrative 
expenses. 

Unusual and non-recurring items 
of income and expense should be set 
forth separately. This is a require- 
ment of the New York Stock Ex- 
change for companies whose stocks 
are listed. Many prefer to show the net 
profit before income taxes are shown, 
and then the provision for such taxes 
deducted, as a separate item. 

The minority interest, if any, in the 
profit of subsidiary companies should 
be deducted from the net profit before 
carrying forward the amount to sur- 
plus. 





As indicated by the Institute’s form, 
it is desirable to show the amount of 
depreciation, depletion, and amortiza- 
tion charged to operations. This can be 
done either by a footnote on the profit 
and loss statement or by showing these 
charges as a separate item of cost. 

kk 


Educational Meetings. The series 
of special educational meetings con- 
ducted last season by Hartford Chap- 
ter, N. A. C. A., were so helpful that 
another series has been planned for 
the Fall and Winter season. The fol- 
lowing topics will be covered at these 
meetings, dates of which will be an- 
nounced later: 

Three Methods of Cost Finding, 
viz.: Job Cost, Process Cost and Stand- 
ard Cost. 

How Standards for Materials and 
Labor are Set. 

The Use of Time-Study for the Set- 
ting of Labor Standards and the Adop- 
tion of Improved Methods. 

The Use of Variances for Factory 
Control. 

Preparation of Statistical Control 
Data for the Use of Management, 
from the Foreman up to and including 
the President or General Manager. 

These meetings will supplement the 
regular monthly meetings of the 
Chapter. 


Transportation 


Contract Carrier Filing. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission released 
its report in June in the matter of fil- 
ing of contracts by contract carriers 
(Ex Parte M. C. 9) in which it va- 
cates its previous order and requires 
contract motor carriers to file with it 
a copy of each contract covering the 
transportation of property in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. Such con- 
tracts are scheduled to have been filed 
with the Commission on or before 
July 15, 1937. The most important 
change from its previous report was 
the elimination of the requirement that 
contracts must be “posted and kept 
open to public inspection.” 


x** 


C. O. D. Collections by Motor Car- 
riers. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission recently made public the fol- 
lowing notice: 

“Numerous complaints have been 
received by the Commission to the 
effect that common carriers of prop- 
erty by motor vehicle are not mak- 
ing prompt remittances to shippers of 
C. O. D. collections. 

“Any such common carrier may, if 
he chooses, render C. O. D. service to 
shippers. However, if the carrier elects 
to perform that service, he must pub- 
lish in tariff form the charges therefor 
and all rules and regulations govern- 
ing the service. One of such rules must 
prescribe a definite time after collec- 
tion when C. O. D. money will be 
remitted to the shipper. 

“Shippers may if they choose, use 
the C. O. D. services of carriers who 
have made proper tariff provision there- 
for, but should not permit others who 
have not made such provision to han- 
dle their C. O. D. collections. A ship- 
per may not require security from the 
carrier running to the individual ship- 
per for faithful performance of the 
C. O. D. undertaking, but of course 
is free to protect himself by procur- 
ing insurance or other security at his 
own expense if he sees fit. 

“A carrier who performs C. O. D. 
service under a proper tariff provision 
is subject to the penalties of the Mo- 
tor Carrier Act for violation of any 
part of such tariff provision, but the 
Commission has no jurisdiction and 
will not attempt to enforce collection 
of unpaid C. O. D. funds from car- 


: » 
riers. 
x * * 


Marking of Coastwise Shipments. 
Through the purchase of additional 
equipment, the New Haven Railroad 
has recently revised its method of han- 
dling freight interchanged by the New 
England Steamship Company and cer- 
tain of the coastwise steamship lines 
at New York, which has resulted in a 
more expeditious handling of this traf- 
fic. A warning has been issued re- 
cently that this schedule of service 
cannot be maintained unless shippers 
cooperate more fully by placing an 
identifying symbol on package freight 
intended for coastwise steamer con- 
nections at New York. While the rail- 
road and steamship officials do not in- 
sist upon these identifying symbols, 
they merely point out that if shippers 
desire a more expeditious service, it 
will be necessary for them to use these 



















































































































symbols so that no time will be lost 
in attempting to match the marks on 
the cases with the waybills in order 
to determine the steamship line to 
which delivery is intended. Symbols 
have been suggested as follows: C for 
Clyde Line; Mal for Mallory Line; 
Mor for Morgan Line; NT for New- 
tex Line; O for Ocean Steamship Line; 
and OD for Old Dominion Line. 
* * * 


Revision of Motor Truck Class 
Rates. The principal motor truck 
companies operating to, from and be- 
tween points in Connecticut have re- 
cently issued new joint class rate tar- 
iffs which became effective July 26, 
1937. These consist of a series of 
four tariffs as follows: 

New England Class Tariff No. 1, 
M. F. ICC No. 352, which names class 
rates between practically all points in 
New England and certain points in 
New York and New Jersey; New 
York-New England Class Tariff No. 
1, M. F. ICC No. 353, which names 
class rates between points in the met- 
ropolitan district of New York and 
contiguous territory on Long Island 
and in New Jersey and points in Con- 
necticut; New England Territorial 
Directory No. 1, M. F. ICC No. 350, 
which names the basis for publishing 
class rates and is essential to interpret 
the two tariffs first mentioned. In ad- 
dition, this group of tariffs includes 
New England Exceptions Tariff No. 
1, M. F. ICC No. 351, which names 
exceptions to the Official Motor 
Freight Classification, together with 
special service rules and charges and 
special commodity lists. All of these 
tariffs were issued by the Eastern 
Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., 410 Asy- 
lum Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

The New England Transportation 
Company has made a similar revision 
of rates in its tariff M. F. ICC No. 81, 
which applies hetween or within local- 
ities served by that company. 

It will be noted from the compara- 
tive rate table attached to the Asso- 
ciation’s Transportation Bulletin No. 
§34, sent to members on July 6, that 
the new tariffs result in certain slight 
increases of rates which are probably 
most pronounced in the truckload 
minimum weight of 20,000 pound 
column. It is understood that a revi- 
sion of the commodity tariffs is im- 
pending. 

* * * 
New Haven Orders Streamlined 
Locomotives. The New Haven Road 
has recently placed an order for six 
new electric streamlined locomotives, 





capable of hauling 15-car trains at a 
speed better than 80 miles an hour. 
These new electric giants will be used 
between New York and New Haven. 


x * * 


Cc. R. & L. Claim Disallowed by 
Court. Federal Judge Carroll C. 
Hincks disallowed on July 2 a $5,- 
077,900 claim by the Connecticut 
Railway and _ Lighting Company 
against the “New Haven” road and 
its subsidiary, the Connecticut Com- 
pany. 

The huge claim was thrown out by 
the jurist on motion of the defendant 
companies’ lawyers after the C. R. & 
L. concluded the presentation of evi- 
dence in United States District Court 
in support of various claims aggregat- 
ing $14,000,000. All the claims arise 
from the disaffirmance of the lease of 
the C. R. & L. properties which, until 
last November 16, were operated by 
the Connecticut Company. 

kk 


Insurance Companies Take Hand 
in New Haven Reorganization. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just authorized a committee rep- 
resenting 14 insurance companies to 
intervene in reorganization of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road. The committee, which claimed 
the insurance companies held $57,- 
863,100 of New Haven and subsid- 
iary company obligations, was headed 
by James Brewster, vice president and 
treasurer of the Etna Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 

At the same time the I. C. C. au- 
thorized intervention by the City 
Bank-Farmers Trust Company of New 
York, trustee, under the first mort- 
gage of the Central New England 
Railway, a New Haven affiliate. 

kk 


Rail Labor Group Authorizes 
Strike Vote. At a meeting on July 
2, representatives of 14 “‘non-operat- 
ing” railway labor organizations in 
the United States authorized a strike 
vote among their 800,000 members. 
Action is said to have been taken after 
the presidents of the 14 unions re- 
ported their conferences with railroad 
managements had failed to produce a 
satisfactory settlement of demands for 
a wage increase of 20 cents an hour 
and employment guarantees. 


Foreign Trade 


Wadsworth Goes to Danzig Post. 
Julius Wadsworth, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence $. Wadsworth of Long 
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Hill, Middletown, who was formerly 
vice-consul attached to the import and 
export department of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Shanghai since 1934, sailed on the 
liner “Washington” on June 30 for 
Europe to take a new post as consul 
at Danzig in the Polish Corridor. He 
has been on leave of absence since 
February 26, when he sailed from 
Shanghai, China, visiting Manila, Cey- 
lon, Bombay, Venice and Paris en 
route to the United States, where he 
visited his parents in Middletown. Mr. 
Wadsworth is a nephew of President 
Hubbard. 

Mr. Wadsworth graduated from St. 
Mark’s School, Southboro, Massachu- 
setts, and from Harvard in 1925. 
Later he studied French at Dijon, 
France and Spanish in Mexico City. 
After studying for the consular serv- 
ice in Washington, he received his first 
appointment in 1928, first becoming 
vice-consul in Caracas, capital of Ven- 
ezuela, from where has was later trans- 
ferred to Panama and Bogota, Colom- 
bia, and to Oslo, Norway, where he 
was third secretary. After a short stay 
at home, he was later transferred from 
Oslo, Norway, to Shanghai, China, to 
become vice-consul. On sailing, he was 
scheduled to take up his new duties 
in Danzig on July 19. 

Mr. Wadsworth recently addressed 
the joint meeting of the Association’s 
Foreign Trade Committee and the Ex- 
port Club of Hartford at the Uni- 
versity Club, Hartford, where he ex- 
plained conditions in China, and of- 
fered his personal assistance to Con- 
necticut exporters. 

* * * 


Foreign Trade Convention Sched- 
uled in Cleveland. The 24th National 
Foreign Trade Convention has just 
been scheduled for the Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio, on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, November 3, 4 
and §, 1937. The theme of this year’s 
convention is “Foreign Trade is In- 
creasingly Essential to American In- 
dustry”. 

Among the topics to be discussed 
at this gathering will be credit and 
exchange; tie-ups between educational 
institutions and foreign trade interests; 
the future of American shipping un- 
der the new Act; the place of agricul- 
ture in foreign trade and international 
monetary stabilization. 


x * * 


Brazilian Debt Plan Under Discus- 
sion. Arthur Souza Costa, Brazilian 
Finance Minister, together with a 
group of distinguished Brazilian econ- 

















omists and financiers, arrived in Wash- 
ington June 18 to discuss a debt plan 
covering foreign obligations, which, if 
adopted, will take effect after the pres- 
ent plan expires in April, 1938. It is 
understood that an important phase of 
the discussion will be the proposed es- 
tablishment of a Brazilian central na- 
tional bank with the help of the United 
States. In return for aid in setting up 
this bank, it is understood that the 
Brazilians are willing to sacrifice some 
of their lucrative trade with Germany 
by refusing to renew their agreement 
with that country on October 1. 

The United States, which has always 
been first in Brazilian imports, lost out 
to Germany in the last three years, af- 
ter the signing of the German-Brazil- 
ian trade treaty, which will continue 
to be effective until October 1. Under 
the present agreement with Germany, 
Brazilian funds are blocked in Ger- 
many whenever Brazilian exports to 
that country exceed imports from Ger- 
many, and must be used to buy Ger- 
man goods. To liquidate such balances, 
Brazilian railways, the Bank of Brazil 
and government-controlled companies 
have had to make substantial pur- 
chases of machinery, office supplies and 
other lines in Germany, when these 
could have been readily furnished from 
the United States were it not for the 
hindrance of the present German- 
Brazilian agreement. 

x *k 


Japanese Worried Over Adverse 
Trade Balance. Japan, worried over 
an adverse trade balance of 584,000,- 
000 yen, which existed on June 1, re- 
cently sent an economic mission to the 
United States, consisting of ten busi- 
ness men under the leadership of Chok- 
yuro Kadono, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Japan, to do what 
it could toward increasing the nation’s 
sales in the United States. Official and 
business circles are concerned over this, 
the largest adverse trade balance in 
Japan’s history, and are determined to 
reduce it materially by means of in- 
creased sales efforts throughout the 
world. Factors contributing to this 
adverse balance were oil imports, 
which increased 12%; cotton 30% and 
iron 70%. Since the first half of the 
year is the time for replenishing stocks 
with the export season just starting, 
Japan hopes to end the year with the 
situation much improved. 
* * 


Costa Rica Agreement Made ef- 
fective. President Roosevelt has just 
proclaimed a trade treaty, as described 
in the Association’s General Bulletin 





No. 525 dated December 14, 1936, 
which becomes effective on August 2, 
1937. Mention of the President’s proc- 
lamation on the effective date of the 
Costa Rican treaty, was made in Gen- 
eral Bulletin No. 573, dated July 14, 
1937, to which were attached a num- 
ber of inserts for members’ tariff man- 
uals, covering the details of the Recip- 
rocal Treaty with E! Salvador, which 
became effective on May 31, but which 
will have little effect upon Connecti- 
cut industry. 


« *« * 


Hardware Exports at High Level 
in May. Hardware and allied prod- 
ucts exported from the United States 
in May reached an aggregate value of 
$4,391,358. Although slightly lower 
than the $4,485,039 trade in April, 
May shipments of this year represented 
an increase of 50% over those of May, 
1936. 

The outstanding gains, when com- 
pared with May, 1936, were registered 
in shipments of hand tools, which in- 
creased from $882,884 to $1,438,011; 
abrasives, $497,000 to $642,509; 
builders’ and other hardware, $337,- 
000 to $521,750; miscellaneous items, 
such as safes, tin cans, needles, chains 
and scales, $356,872 to $577,185; 


stoves, furnaces and oil burners, $260,- 
249 to $390,467; cutlery, $206,450 
to $275,719; plumbing equipment, 
$176,340 to $285,140; lamps, lan- 
terns, etc., $70,067 to $133,005; and 
utensils $77,507 to $127,572. 


Exports of hardware and allied prod- 
ucts in the first five months of the 
current year have substantially in- 
creased when compared with shipments 
in the corresponding period of 1936. 


x * * 


Exports of Farm Equipment on In- 
crease. Exports of farm implements 
and machinery from the United States 
in May, 1937, were valued at $6,474,- 
742 as compared with $4,378,882 in 
May, 1936, or an increase of 47 per- 
cent. 

The advance in May, when broken 
down into its chief divisions, showed 
the following: tractors and parts ad- 
vanced 51 percent; tracklaying trac- 
tors, 75 percent; cultivating imple- 
ments, 83 percent; harvesting machin- 
ery, 23 percent; sprayers and dusters, 
47 percent. Seed separators and 
threshers were the only items of the 
farm equipment group to decline, the 
decline of the former being caused by 
that of the latter. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN S-S- CO. 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


Extended Service 


NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Sailings Twice Weekly. 
ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Boston, Camden, New York, 


Philadelphia, Port Newark. 


(Eastbound only, Norfolk.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Westbound Joint Service 


with Arrow Line: 3 sailings every 16 days. 


ings every 16 days. 


Eastbound, 2 sail- 


ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Baltimore, Bridgeport, 
Charleston, Jacksonville, New London, Norfolk, Savannah. 
(Eastbound only, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, P.R., Wilming- 


ton, N.C.) 


PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF CALL (for both Services): 


Alameda, Astoria, Longview, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 


San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma. 


only, San Diego. 


Cmerican = Hawaiian FIN 


(South Atlantic, Westbound 


= 


Head Office « 215 Market Street ¢ San Francisco 



































Ask about rates for one or 
more of these spaces 


Keeping Ahead on Quality! 
Fritzell Foundry & Casting Co. 


Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings 


Tel. 8-6996 New Haven, Conn. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven -~ Bridgeport 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 


WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus ldeas” 


342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. New Haven 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





L. HERES DE WYK & SON 
Consulting Engineers 


Designers of Machinery for the 
Metal, Rubber and Bakelite 
Industry 


Tel. 784-W Ansonia, Conn. 





eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 





INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 
PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 
APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 
McCARTHY 
FREIGHT SYSTEM 


An outstanding motor freight 
service in New England 


General Offices Taunton, Mass. 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
INC., LTD. 


I nter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 














General Summary. General business 
activity in Connecticut during June 
declined to 6.4% above normal from 
8.3% in May and 9.4% in April. 
The decrease was fairly widespread, in- 
volving all components of the general 
business curve. The index of the num- 
ber of man-hours worked in factories 
declined to 12.5% above normal while 
the index of factory employment 
stood at 15.5%. Both items, however, 
were within one point of the previous 
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high level reached in May. Freight 
carloadings originating in Connecticut 
declined for the fourth consecutive 
month but were still approximately 
10% above June, 1936. Cotton mill 
activity, according to data covering 
the number of bales of cotton con- 
sumed, fell off further in June follow- 
ing a moderate decrease in May. The 
indications for this particular industry 
are that a further recession may be ex- 
pected since activity has apparently 
passed the cyclical peak. Construction 
work in progress in June remained at 
the May level of 22% below normal, 
the volume of new contracts awarded 
declining slightly from the previous 
month. The volume of metal tonnage 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


carried by the New Haven Road ex- 


perienced a further sharp contraction 


and stood at -8%% compared with the 


April high of 6.8% above the esti- 
mated normal. The decrease in general 
business activity in June was in part 
the result of strikes in Connecticut 
and of strikes in the steel industry in 
the mid-west. Available data for July 
so far as Connecticut is concerned in- 
dicate that business activity is holding 
close to the average for June. 


mately equal to the 93% 
obtained before the 
carloadings 
automobile production has been main- 
tained at a high level. New orders for 
machine tools declined in June but 


level which 
Freight 


strikes. 


have also increased and 


remained 50% above June, 1936, and 
were higher than for any month in 
1929. The outlook for the balance of 
the year, barring unforeseen labor dif- 
ficulties and taking into consideration 
a probable decrease in some lines of 





IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 














In the United States, June business 
declined sharply from May as a result 
of the wide-spread strikes mentioned 
above. Production of steel ingot and 
pig-iron fell off sharply as a result of 
this adverse influence. Freight carload- 
ings and automobile production Were 
also substantially below May. On the 
other hand, electric power production, 
cotton consumption and the output of 
lumber increased moderately over the 
preceding month. In July, according 
to the weekly business index of the 
New York Times, business activity has 
rebounded sharply. Steel mill activity 
has risen to 83% of capacity, about 
eight points higher than in June and, 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, approxi- 
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consumers’ goods, is generally favor- 
able. The shortages which were built 
up during the depression are still in 
existence and the production of crops 
is forecast on a scale not witnessed 
since 1931. Prices of farm commodi- 
ties are at a very satisfactory level due 
largely to the failure of crops in other 
countries. Total farm income is ex- 
pected to be considerably higher than 
in 1936. 

According to the index of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, wholesale prices on June 10 were 
1.3% above four weeks earlier due 
to substantial increases in the prices of 
farm products and foods. All other 
commodities as a group showed only 


























































































































































































































































































































a minor increase during that interval. 
The cost of living in the United States 
rose fractionally in June compared 
with May, the cost of rent and cloth- 
ing rising slightly while the cost of 
food declined. 


Financial. During the four weeks 
ended July 10 the number and gross 
liabilities of failures in Connecticut 
were approximately 12% below the 
corresponding 1936 period. The num- 
ber and total capital stock of new cor- 
porations formed also ran somewhat 
below a year ago. Real estate activity 
in June and early July was maintained 
at the level of the preceding several 
months. The value of mortgage loans 
during the four week period increased 
33% over 1936. 


Construction. According to avail- 
able information building activity in 
Connecticut for June remained at 
about the level of May. The value of 
building permits issued for the four 
weeks ended July 10 ran 26% above 
the corresponding 1936 period. 
Building activity in the United 
States experienced a sharp expansion 
in June and on a seasonally adjusted 
basis has been exceeded only twice 
since May, 1931. New residential 
building also showed a pronounced in- 
crease over the preceding month. 


Labor and Industry. The adjusted 
index of manufacturing activity in 
Connecticut in June experienced the 
first decrease since March, 1936. The 
number of man-hours worked declined 
a half point to 12.5% above the esti- 
mated normal which was, however, 
substantially above June, 1936, when 
the index stood at —-10%. Factory em- 
ployment also decreased more than sea- 
sonally expected during the month but 
was 15% higher than a year previous. 
The principal decrease in activity from 
May occurred in factories in Hartford, 
New Britain and New Haven. Bristol 
showed activity at the same level as 
in May while in Bridgeport there was 
a gain of 0.5%. Employment in Wat- 
erbury brass factories decreased sharply 
in June but was still 20% above a 
year earlier. In Torrington a very 
slight increase in employment occurred 
and in Hartford, contrary to the de- 
clining tendency in man-hours, the 
number of employees again showed a 
moderate increase. 


Trade. According to data compiled 
by the Federal Reserve Board, sales by 
department stores in the United States 
in June remained at 93% of the 1923- 


1925 average while the total value of 
sales was higher than a year ago. The 
index of prices received by depart- 
ment stores has shown a somewhat 
more rapid increase indicating that 
unit sales are below last year’s level. 


Transportation. The index of freight 


carloadings originating in Connecticut 
continued to decrease in June and data 
for the first 10 days of July point to 
the possibility of a further recession 
this month. Shipments of building ma- 
terials on the New Haven Road in 
June fell below the corresponding 
month a year earlier for the first time 
this year. Shipments of automobiles, 
however, exceeded the June, 1936, 
total by 65%. Loadings of merchan- 
dise in less-than-carload lots declined 
2% under last year. 





Ed. Note: In this column will 
appear monthly, if the amount of 
good business literature warrants, 
a brief description of the books 
and pamphlets which, in the opin- 
ion of a business librarian and the 
editor, will be helpful to the busi- 
ness man. This month’s suggestions 
are made by Miss Mildred Potter, 
Business Librarian, Hartford. 


Finding Yourself in Your Work— 
H. W. Hapner. 


A self study procedure which pro- 
vides the reader with the actual tools 
for evaluating his resources and handi- 
caps, and planning a vocational pro- 
gram suited to his needs and abilities. 
Contains interesting tests to aid the 
student in his self-analysis. The author, 
after doing personnel research work 
for large corporations, is now a psy- 
chology professor at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


Gasoline Age; The Story of the 
Men who Made It —C. B. 
Glasscock. 


A comprehensive history of the au- 
tomobile industry written in terms of 
the men who made that era famous. 
It reads as excitingly as that third of 
the century which watched the growth 
of the horseless buggy to the stupen- 
dous industry that it is today. The 
stories of all pioneers are included— 
the losers as well as the winners. The 
book is informative, interesting, illu- 
minating and just crackles with action. 
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Oil: Stabilization or Conservation? 
—M. W. Watkins. 


Presents an exhaustive exposition of 
of the urgent problems of the oil in- 
dustry from the point of view of 
methods of control in the public in- 
terest. This book grew out of a study 
initiated under the direction of the 
Brookings Institution to interpret the 
results of the NRA in the petroleum 
business. It has, however, been com- 
pletely revised and brought up-to-date. 


Reciprocity: A National Policy for 
Foreign Trade—W. S. Cul- 
bertson. 


This book offers the first popular 
discussion of the important subject of 
the reciprocal trade treaties. It dis- 
cusses the agreements already entered 
into by the U. S., their origin and 
purpose, their effect on business, what 
they are expected to accomplish, and 
why certain business and_ political 
groups are opposed to them. It also 
analyzes the entire program of Secre- 
tary of State Hull. 


Take a Letter, Please!—J. B. Op- 
dycke. 


Letters are a substitute for actual 
face-to-face conversation; the more 
nearly they approximate good conver- 
sation the better they are. By precept 
and example this book points the way 
to greater effectiveness and individ- 
uality in the act of letter writing. The 
principles expounded are illustrated by 
hundreds of actual letters. 


Technique of Marketing Research 
—American Marketing Soci- 
ety. 

A definite presentation of the scien- 
tific approach written to meet the 
needs of business men. The book covers 
the entire field of research as applied 
to the problems that commonly arise 
in connection with marketing policies 
—products, the market itself, and 
methods of reaching it. 


Undistributed Profits Tax—A. G. 
Buehler. 


Deals chiefly with main provisions 
of the new tax law, the historical 
background of the tax, and its eco- 
nomic and fiscal implications. The ef- 
fects of the tax on corporation divi- 
dend, policies, corporation financing, 
stockholders, bondholders and general 
business conditions are considered. The 
tax is also examined in the light of fis- 
cal principles, and desirable reforms 
are suggested. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, listing products manufactured in Connecticut by company, seeks 
to — contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and produc- 
. Not finding any given listing, buyers should write this department for further information. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broaday 


New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 ‘acer St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp East Hartford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div United Aircraft Corp 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Russell Middletown 


Hartford 
United 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (email) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 


Bridgeport 


of U_S Rubber 
1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 

The Permatex Fabrics Co 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 

Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
he Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 

Assemblies, Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Bristol 


Balls 
bis a Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
Hartford 
The "Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 


The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 

Bathroom Accessories 

The Charles Parker Co 
Bearings 
Hoffmann Bearings 


Meriden 


(ball and 

roller) Stamford 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


Norma Corp 


Bells 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Co 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 


Boilers 

The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Bolts and Nuts 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Ine (T-Slot) 

33 Hull St Shelton 

Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Div) 
Mystic 
Box Board 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
National Folding Box Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 


New Haven 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Brick—Building 
Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 

The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 


Montville 
New Haven 


Montville 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


The Donnelly New Britain 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Danielson 


Staffordville 


Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co. (medicine) 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 

and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 
Carpet Lining 

Palmer Brothers Co 


Meriden 


New London 
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Castings 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 

Newton-New Haven Co (zine and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 


bronze and 


Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
The Skinner Chuck Co New Britain 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


Chromium 


ay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B”’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co 
Comfortables 
Brothers Co 
Conduits 
The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Palmer New London 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
(Paper) 


Div) 
Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 

Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 
blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 


The American 
tubes) 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe 
tubing) 


wire, rods. 
Waterbury 
and service 
Waterbury 


Copper 
Brass Co (sheet, 


Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Seymour 


Seymour 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Gair Thomas Containers Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Ine New London 

Corsets 

The Strouse, Adler Co 78 Olive St New Haven 
Cosmetics 

The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 

Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 


Gilman 
New London 
Cutlery 


Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
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Cut Stone p 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
= O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth mill- 
g) 33 Hull St Shelton 
The ew m Schollhorn Co 414 Chapel Street 
New Haven 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Die Castings ‘ 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Bridgeport 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mig Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Dispersions of Rubber — 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Hartford 


Draperies 
Brothe 7 Co 
Drop a. 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Druggists Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Dyers and Finishers 
The Aspinook Company 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collins ville 
Elastic Cords & Braids 
The Ansonia O & C Co 
Elastic Webbing 
The Ansonia O & C Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 


Electric Cables ' 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Palmer New London 
Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


New Haven 


Jewett City 


Ansonia 


Ansonia 
Middletown 


Winsted 


Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Electric Fixture Wire | 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Element & Units 
orp | (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Heatin 
Rockbestos Products 


Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 


Plainville 
Electric Wire 

The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electrical Control Apparatus 

The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Suey Co 
ines 
Wolverine Motor W a s Inc (diesel oer 
marine) Rridgenort 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Westport 


Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
The Platt Bros 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap a 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Waterbury 


Eyelets 
& Co 


Co (snap) 
elt z . 
American Felt Co Glenville 

Fin > Nail Clippers é 
The H C Cook 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
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Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Floor Mats 
Specialty Co (industrial & safety 
Meriden 


Milldale 


Haven 


East Hampton 


Lambson 
mats) 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
(non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Foundries ; 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
The Bullard Company Bridgeport 
Foundry Riddles 
Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


The John P 


New Haven 


Furniture—Upholstered 
Eastern Lounge Co a 91 West St New Milford 


“uses 
Fire Arms Mig Co 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & ae a 


Colt’s Patent Hartford 
Branford 
Middletown 


The Snow & Petrelli “Mig Co (reverse and 
reduction) New Haven 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 

J H Sessions & Son 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
The Stanley P Rockwell 
296 Homestead Ave 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company 
Pads 


o Inc 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


f Bristol 
Co Inc Y 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Heatin 
The Seamless Rubber New Haven 
ighway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D. Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Company 
Hose Supporters 
The Ansonia O & C Co 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Union Mfg New Britain 


Ansonia 


Hospital ge 
The Seamless Rubber Co Ir 
Industrial Finishes 
Atlas Powder Co 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 


New Haven 


Zapon Div Stamford 


Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 
Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 
Kitchen Tools 
Wallace 


Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 
Labels 
1 & J Cash Inc (Woven) 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div 
Prod Inc) (rubber) 
Broadway 


Bristol 


New Haven 
Derby 


Bros Wallingford 
New Britain 
South Norwalk 
of U S Rubber 


Naugatuck & 1790 
New York 
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Lacquering 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co (film application) 
West Cheshire 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas gpd Co Stamford 


mps 
The Rostand Mfg at (brass, 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, 
table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Latex 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


colonial 


Leather 

The Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co (hat. gar- 
ment & fancy) ethe 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 

Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mig Co New Britain 

Locks 

Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 

The Excelsior Hardware Co 

Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 


Thomaston 
The Bullard Company Bridgeport 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 


Mystic 
Chain & 


New Haven 


Stamford 
Stamford 


Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
aan Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall C Waterbury 
Metal eae Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
i Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Metal Specialties 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Seymour 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American — Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmin West Haven 
The Greist Min Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
J H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
. West Hartford 
ou 


The Hoggson & “a Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 


Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Winsted 


Waterburv 
Stamford 
Bristol 


Hartford 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Milldale 


Hartford 
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Oil Burner Equipment 
Wallingford Steel Co (heat resisting steel) 
Wallingford 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 
Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co tse 32 Beaver St. 
Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Wallingford 


Pewter Ware 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
— 


Seymour 


Crane Company (fabricated) 


Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) D 
ridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 

The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 


New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Plastic Products 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc (made of 
Bakelite) New Haven 


Branford 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporate 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Po.e Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United 
Aircraft Corp East Hartford 
Punches 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The Wm Schollhorn Co (hand) 414 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Branford 


Danielson 


Railroad Equipment 7 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Razcrs 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 
Retainers ; 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
automotive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines ‘ 

The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 
Rubber Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


New Haven 


Southport 
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Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Middletown 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co 
Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 
Screw Machine Products 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Sewing Machines 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 
St Hartford 
seaving, Preparations 
The J B Williams Co 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
J H Sessions & Son 
Shoe Laces 
The Ansonia O & a Co 


gnals 
The H C Cook Co = card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 
S:lverware—Hotel & Inst:tut’onal 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 


Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 

Wallingford 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Glastonbury 


Waterbury 
Bristol 


Ansonia 


Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Sponge Rubber 
Derby 


New Haven 


The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Sporting Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
upholstery furniture) 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div 


Spring Corp 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 


Bristol 


New Haven 
New London 


(mattresses and 
Bridgeport 


Associated 
Bristol 


Spring Corp 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div 
Spring Corp 


Bridgeport 


Associated 
Bristol 
Stair Pads 

Palmer Brothers Company 
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Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Stepling Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
eel 


St 
W aingsoed Steel Co (strip and sheets cold 
rolled) Wallingford 
Wallingford Steel Co (cold rolled on and 
stainless) allingford 
Steel Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Branford 
Branford 


Steel Goods 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Scovill 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 

Surgical Supplies 

The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 

Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 

Switchboard Wires and Cables 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Tableware—Tin Plate 
Wallace Bros 


Hartford 


Meriden 
Wallingford 


Wallingford 
Tacking Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
‘ape 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Textile Machinery 
Machine Company 2 


Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 

The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 

Threading Machines 

The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 

automatic) Bridgeport 


Middletown 


New Haven 
Middletown 


ew Haven 


Laurel St 
Hartford 


The Merrow 


Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 
Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 


able speed) Bristol 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 
The American Brass Co a and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Tubing—Condenser 
Manufacturing Co 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Seine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills. Inc 


Scovill Waterbury 
Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 
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Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, 
Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 
Permatex Fabrics Co 
Venetian Blind Webs 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 


Hartford 


American 
Bridgeport 


The Jewett City 


Middletown 


Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 

Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) 
J H Sessions & Son 


Meriden 


Glenville 
Malldale 
Bristol 
Bristol 


MEMO PAD 


Editor’s Note. The following notes 
are reminders of the most impor- 
tant bulletins sent to members 
from June 15 to July 18, the clos- 
ing date for the August issue of 
the magazine. 


C. O. D. Collections by Motor Car- 
riers. Transportation Bulletin No. 
§32, dated June 17, 1937, giving a 
detailed explanation regarding what 
common carriers and shippers could 
do regarding their handling, as ex- 
plained recently by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

* * * 


A Request for Cooperation. A let- 
ter of June 18 from Mr. Hubbard to 
members, urging them to read the As- 
sociation’s forthcoming legislative re- 
port. 

+ * 
Tax Reminders. Taxation Bulletin 
No. 133, dated June 28, 1937. Con- 
tains information on Deadline on AAA 
Refund Claims; New Rules on Allow- 
ance of AAA Deductions; Deductibil- 
ity of Gifts to State Publicity Body; 
Credit for Foreign Taxes on Salaries. 

* ok 
Marking of Shipments Moving in 
Coastwise Steamship Service. Trans- 
portation Bulletin No. 533, dated 
July 1, 1937. Gives reasons and de- 
tails for marking shipments in order 
to expedite delivery. 

io. 


New State Laws Take Effect To- 
day. Legislative Report No. 30, dated 
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Watches 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co 
Webbing 

Mfg Co 
Wicks 


Waterbury 
The 


The 
Wire 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 


Bridgeport 
The Platt Bros & Co wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 

The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 


Wire Cloth 
The Cole-Roscoe Mfg Co South Norwalk 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Russell Middletown 


Russell Mfg Middletown 


(zine 


(braided) 
East Hampton 


Wire Connectors 


The Wiremold Co West Hartford 


July 1, 1937. This bulletin is an ex- 
tra precaution on five important en- 
actments which went into force on 
July 1, as follows: Employment of 
Minors; Elasticity in Work-Hours; 
Posting of Hours Worked; Wage 
Garnishment and Assignment; Home- 
work, 
4 = 


New Inserts for Your Federal So- 
cial Security Act Manual. General 
Bulletin No. 571, dated July 2, 1937. 
A digest of a number of recent Social 
Security tax office decisions were at- 
tached to this bulletin for inserting 
in manual in places suggested, together 
with instructions for discarding of old 
sheets. 
* * * 
Motor Truck Class Rates Revised, 
Effective July 26, 1937. Transpor- 
tation Bulletin No. 534, dated July 
6, 1937. Gives details and compara- 
tive rate table of new and old rates, 
effective before and after July 26, 
1937. 
* * * 

Here is a Substitute Page for Your 
Connecticut Unemployment Com- 
pensation Manual. General Bulletin 
No. 572, dated July 7, 1937. Encloses 
new forms issued by the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division of the 
State Labor Department to be inserted 
in place of former page 48 in the light 
blue cover manual on the Connecti- 
cut Unemployment Compensation Act. 


= @ 


Transportation Reminders. Trans- 
portation Bulletin No. 535, dated July 
15, 1937. Contains information on 
Reflectors or Reflecting Devices on 
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IN CONNECTICUT 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div 


Spring Corp 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Order) 


Waterbury 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Yarns 
Ensign-Bickford Co 


Waterbury 


Forestville 
Associated 
Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (To 


The (jute carpet) 

Simsbury 
Zinc 

The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Vaterbury 
Zinc Castings 

Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 

West Haven 


Newton-New 


Passenger Vehicles; Rail-Ocean-Rail 
Rates to Southwest Become Effective 
July 22, 1937; Filing of Contracts by 
Contract Carriers. 

xk * * 


State of Illinois Enacts Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law. General 
Bulletin No. 574, dated July 15, 1937. 
Gives résumé of the Illinois Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act, which be- 
came effective July 1, 1937. 


A 
Personal Shipping 


Service 


WALKER 
SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


24 State Street 
New York, N.Y. 


EXPORT, IMPORT 
AND 
SHIP CHARTERING 


AGENTS 





GOVERNOR’S REGATTA 


expected to be the largest maneuver 
ever executed in a similar manner by 
motor cruisers, fishermen in their gas- 
oline and Diesel boats, and sailing aux- 
iliaries. 

Sunday, September 5, marks the 
third and final day of the sailing races 
with the same types starting at the 
same time as on September 2. 


Cup Defenders Races 


The international cup defenders, or 
owners of the “J” class sailing boats, 


(Continued from page 8) 


are expected to start their races on 
Monday at 11:30 a. m., starting from 
Sarah’s Ledge. It will be a triangular 
race southwest to a point off Plum 
Island, thence southwest to a point ap- 
proximately four miles off the Con- 
necticut river, then easterly to the 
starting point, making a distance of 
approximately 30 miles. 

The Governor’s ball has been sched- 
uled for the evening of September 6 
at 9 p. m., at the Hotel Griswold. 

On September 7 “J” class sailing 


vessels will race from Sarah’s Ledge to 
a point between Cerebus Shoal and 
Shagwong Rock, windward and lee- 
ward 15 miles each. On Wednesday, 
September 8, “J” class boats will race 
on the same schedule as on Septem- 
ber 6. 

The First Annual Connecticut Gov- 
ernor’s Regatta will come to a fitting 
close with the Governor’s banquet at 
the Hotel Griswold, when Governor 
Cross will present the trophies to the 
winners. 


GILDERSLEEVE CANAL 


the water two feet; a drainage canal 
would far exceed that in the lower 
Connecticut Valley. What is more, a 
rough estimate leads to the startling 
conclusion that the “canal project” 
would be capable of emptying all of 
the ten reservoirs in a few hours, the 
exact time depending on the size of 
the spillway provided. The present 
“set-up” of our river drainage car- 
ried 300,000 cubic feet per second 
at the time of the flood-height; at 
that rate, it is estimated that it would 
have taken fourteen hours. to empty 
the ten reservoirs which will have a 
capacity of 352,500 acre feet. The 
maximum flow of 185,000 c.f.s. in 
1927 would have emptied the ten res- 
ervoirs in a single day of 23 hours. 
It is presumed that a canal the size 
of the Narrows would assist the Nar- 
rows to the point of doubling its ef- 
fectiveness but one hopes to see a spill- 
way provided that would have at least 
twice the capacity of the Narrows. 


Plan of Procedure 


One method of excavating the 
canal might be—after certain surveys 
are completed—to enter the region 
from the main river with a dredge 
that would be capable of lifting the 
loose material in great quantities to 
be boated away or piled to the side. 
The work could then be carried on 
in the canal itself at moderate river 


(Continued from page 12) 


level, and so planned that the final 
opening would be made at a time of 
normal flow. Any succeeding flood 
would then not only be cared for but 
would actually assist in the further 
work of excavating. 

A modification of this plan may be 
recommended that has for its pur- 
pose the reduction of costs. A mere 
trench fifty to a hundred yards wide 
might be made and wait the rise of 
the river. With a moderate flood 
height, this small canal would function 
as an outlet and at the same time 
the stream would begin enlarging the 
channel. It is the opinion of those who 
are competent to judge that, once the 
river is allowed to pass through any 
such opening, it would soon adjust not 
only the width, but also the depth 
of the new course to its needs. Indeed, 
so active would the river have been 
in this work in 1936—it is the opin- 
ion of geologists—that with a small 
trench for its beginning the tremen- 
dous flow of water would quickly 
have accomplished the whole task of 
opening up the spillway. Thus the 
flood itself might be turned to the 
work of flood control; even if started 
on a small scale, the canal would be 
ready immediately for use. 

Other factors seem to be of im- 
portance at present in connection 
with our canal project and must be 
weighed. No difficulties should arise 
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from the shifting of the stream for the 
War Department. No fear should 
come to the lower Connecticut region 
through the rush of excess flood waters 
nor from being overwhelmed by 
stream-carried sands, swept from the 
proposed canal. In the matter of con- 
venience or inconvenience to the cities 
of Portland and Middletown, the opin - 
ion was expressed by some of their 
leading citizens that the reduction of 
last year’s flood by two and a half 
to three feet (see Army Engineers’ 
Report) would have been most wel- 
come. The removal of the river com- 
pletely to the east side of the Port- 
land Hill, with an even greater re- 
duction in flood height, would have 
no disadvantage whatsoever for them 
in view of the possibility of retaining 
a clear waterway from the sea, through 
the Narrows, to Middletown, to Port- 
land, and even to Cromwell. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Confusion exists in the approach to 
the problem of flood control due to 
the injection of politics into the issue 
and to the attempt to combine two 
or more conflicting needs. 

It is conceded that the Canal would 
have reduced the 1936 flood in the 
lower Connecticut Valley by at least 
two or three feet, whether or not the 
ten proposed reservoirs were already 
functioning in northern New Eng- 













































































































































































































































































































































land; this is more than is expected 
from the reservoirs themselves. 

The water route from Hartford to 
the sea might be shortened by some 
four miles and a clearer channel would 
be maintained by reason of the freer 
flow of the river. 







or home. Let us straighten out and 
beautify every congested street and 
highway, and clear up every slum. 
Let us dedicate ourselves to making 
New England the most satisfying 
place in which to live that mankind 
has yet known. It is a program in 
which all our people can share—a 
program they can understand. 

It is our job, and we can do it. 
The amount of money required will 
be great indeed, but it will be spread 


concerns was that the cost of selling 
Montgomery, Ward & Co. was much 
less than to some retailers, and that 
the difference in price came within the 
terms of the Robinson-Patman Act 
specifically permitting price differen- 
tials that make only due allowances 
for selling costs. Further it was shown 
that the differences in price to mail 
order houses and to some retailers oc- 
curred only during a short period after 
the passage of the Act and were inci- 
dental to a change in policy inaugu- 
rated some 18 months later, wherein 
the Bird concerns discontinued selling 
direct to ordinary retailers, but in lieu 
of such sales, sell to jobbers who in 
turn sell to retailers. The Commission 
therefore expressed the opinion that the 
present practice of Bird concerns in 
selling exclusively to jobbers and mail 
order houses at the same price is not a 
violation of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Because the case against Montgomery, 
Ward and Co. was dependent on the 
action against the Bird companies, it 
was also dismissed. 

In its dismissal opinion in the Kraft- 
Phenix corporation case, the Com- 
mission pointed out that since the retail 
price of Kraft products depends so 
much upon the character of the store, 
the buying power of its customers, the 
importance of its cheese trade and the 
nearness of other competing stores, 








A spillway would call for less in 
the way of upkeep and inspections 
and would offer fewer risks; it would 
provide greater protection with greater 
floods and would improve with the 
passage of time. It would prevent flood 
waters from rising to such heights and 


LABOR AND PROFITABLE LIVING 


(Continued from page 6) 


over the years, and we will get the 
job paid for before we know it;— 
I know such a proposal may disturb 
our New England sense of thrift; but 
we have the money and if we do not 
attempt some such thing the Federal 
Government will, using our money for 
the purpose. The difference will be 
that the Government will take our 
money from us in New England and 
spend it elsewhere, where there is not 
as much money to take; and further- 


A HEARTENING NOTE 


(Continued from page 1) 








would dispose of them more rapidly; 
reservoirs prolong such floods as do 
come. 

The saving to Hartford alone in 
1936 would, it is believed, have been 
sufficient to finance the construction 
of the whole Gildersleeve Project. 


more every dollar that we spend for 
ourselves will bring us as much as 
every two dollars that the Govern- 
ment spends. Such a program will take 
us out from under the demoralizing 
heel of federal patronage, and will re- 
turn the affairs of the six New Eng- 
land states into their own hands. It 
will open the way to our dual objec- 
tive of profit, and profitable living, 
and we of business may have a new 
opportunity fo provide a virile leader- 


ship for a reunited people. 








there is no basis for concluding 
that the price of their products is gov- 
erned by the receipt of its regular 5% 
discount on package cheese and salad 
dressings when bought in quantities of 
more than -$5 worth in a single 
purchase or by a group of buyers who 
buy more than $100 worth in a sin- 
gle week on a joint billing plan. While 
the Commission contends that it has 
jurisdiction over pricing policies of the 
company in its sales to retailers, it 
concludes that the price differentials 
shown by the evidence did not tend 
to create a monopoly nor to lessen or 
injure competition either between the 
respondent company and its competi- 
tors nor among retailers reselling cheese 
products. 

In the Biddle Purchasing Company 
case the Commission found that the 
Biddle Company was actually the 
agent of the buyer since all brokerage 
fees collected from the seller reached 
the buyer which resulted in giving 
the latter a price discount in violation 
of the so-called brokerage section of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. The cease 
and desist order directed the Biddle 
Purchasing Company to discontinue 
receiving from the seller any broker- 
age commissions if such commissions 
are intended to be paid over to the 
buyer or to be applied to his use and 
benefit, and to stop paying to any 
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purchaser of commodities any com- 
mission reserved as brokerage from the 
seller. 

The Commission found that the 
Hollywood Hat Company, engaged 
regularly in selling hats almost wholly 
through jobbers and syndicate purchas- 
ers representing retailers, sold to its 
largest customer hats for $21 and $36 
a dozen while charging its other cus- 
tomers $3 to $6 a dozen more, which 
increase could not in the opinion of 
the Commission be accounted for by 
the differences in cost of manufacture, 
sale, delivery or any other exception 
provided for in the Act. This, the 
Commission felt, had the effect of in- 
juring, destroying or preventing com- 
petition between customers who re- 
ceived and those who were denied the 
benefits of the discriminatory price. 

Ruling that the practice violated 
Section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, the Commission further 
ordered the company to cease and de- 
sist from selling, shipping and invoic- 
ing millinery of a grade and quality 
different from the goods ordered, un- 
less the buyer is advised of such dif- 
ference. 

A review of these first Federal Trade 
Commission cases under the Robinson- 
Patman Act should be news of real in- 
terest to business management, not 

(Continued on page 31) 


LET’S TAKE A LOOK INTO YOUR 


@ You carry insurance against many 
different contingencies . . . or 
ought to! And it’s all based on what 
might happen in the future. Maybe 
things in your plant or its operation 
have undergone a change, so that new 
or different must be 
guarded against. Why not let Lumber- 
mens’ experts take a look into your 
future with you 


contingencies 


to see that your present casualty insurance 
covers everything it should and nothing it shouldn’t? There’s no 
cost or obligation. Just send the coupon or phone the nearest 
representative. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


SAVE WITH SAFETY 
IN THE “WORLD’S GREATEST AUTOMOBILE MUTUAL” 


OTHER COMPANIES UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT 
American Motorists Insurance Company 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Company 


LUMBERMENS MutuaL CasuaLtty COMPANY 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell me how your survey may save 


money and improve protection. (C.1L.-4) 
Name 


Address 


A HEARTENING 


NOTE 
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only because it will demonstrate 
that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has ruled in a liberal common- 
sense way, but also because it but- 
tresses all other recent evidences of 
return to administrative sanity when 
our legislative, judicial and administra- 
tive branches of government may as- 
sume their rightful and intended places 
in our free democratic government. 
While we who believe in our demo- 
cratic form of government should 
never close our eyes to inequities of 
the morrow because of justice done 
today, we can approach each new ob- 
stacle confronting the free play of 
democratic principles with a firm 
optimism and humility which, in the 
last analysis, will contribute far more 
to the common cause than resentful 
pessimistic Opposition. 

Yes, we have much to be thankful 
for in America. We have a Constitu- 
tion, a judiciary, legislative and ad- 
ministrative branches of government 
still functioning; not always to our 


liking, but nevertheless alive rather 
than dead in the ashes of revolution, or 
buried under the iron heel of abso- 
lutism which crushes those who invite 
serfdom with their lost sense of obli- 
gation to the cause of freedom. We 
have good business, which will con- 
tinue to improve if we don’t stop it 
with bungling error. Last and most 
comforting is the fact that we have 


more than 125,000,000 people, the 
great majority of whom have common 
sense and a genuine desire to be free 
men, not ordered about by autocratic 
force. Though they want freedom, 
they are prone to human error and 
occasionally choose the wrong method 
of holding it. Once true education 
comes into its own, public opinion 
has always rectified errors of the past. 


TWELVE VISITS TO 
10,000 PEOPLE 


IF you could see personally 10,000 people each month for the next 
twelve, and tell them about your products, you would reap a handsome 


reward in extra sales. 


SINCE the cost is too great to see these people personally let us show 
you how you can tell them about three of your products each month for 


the next twelve, for only $10. Write 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
50 Lewis St., Hartford 





Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 


CONDULETS and fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-fin- 
ished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel 
and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tub- 
ing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of material used 
in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches 
—new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet, 
acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor. 
colors and dyes—large anneal copper with high silver content in rolls 
J. H. Williams’ wrenches variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons 
in assorted colors; and soft in assorted sizes. 


equipment for sale 


ANNUNCIATORS, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, belt stretchers, 
blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, woolen; car 
loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; clock sys- 
tems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, 
cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop ham- 
mers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


for sale or rent 


FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 


FOR SALE. One Elliott Addressing Machine in good condition. For 
further particulars and price, Address S. E. 95. 


WANTED. A used 20 foot trailer, without furniture; one formerly 
used for demonstrating products would answer. Address Charles A. 
Post, 476 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Tel. 2-4195. 


FOR SALE. Growing textile business. An opportunity now exists to 
invest several hundred thousand dollars in an old and well established 
Connecticut textile company together with services. The company has 
been paying full dividends for many years. Present head of the com- 
pany would like to retire, after the party making the purchase has 
become familiar with all phases of the business. Address Investment 
Opportunity No. 10, Conecticut INbustRy. 


FOR SALE—MANUFACTURING ITEM. The tools, patterns, equip- 
ment and good will for the manufacture and sale of the “Crown Nail 
Puller” and “Band Cutter,” the most efficient box opener on the 
market. It is entirely outside of the line of manufacture of its pres- 
ent owners. A few hundred dollars will buy it. Address S. E. 96. 


FOR SALE. Steam Fire Pump. One “Worthington-Knowles” stand- 
ard underwriters pump, 16” x 9” x 12”. Capacity 750 gallons per 
minute or 3 good 14%” smooth nozzle streams, full speed 70 Rev. 


Section 


per minute, A-1 condition. It may be inspected on its present founda- 
tion. Low price for quick sale. Write Box No. S. E. 97. 


FOR SALE. 1 Universal Displayer with five wings, size 26 x 43; 
also 2 Hooven Typewriters. Make us your best offer. Address S. E. 98. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 


employment 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Young woman, high school and secre- 
tarial college graduate, desires connection with industrial concern. 
Possesses initiative, ability and poise. Twelve years’ experience, nine of 
which were with a nationally known manufacturer, and three in State 
nutrition work. Excellent references. Address P. W. 365. 


PAYMASTER AND PERSONNEL MAN. 17 years with large cor- 
poration; last 61% years in personnel department; previous ten years 
general paymaster. Extensive experience in maintaining congenial rela- 
tionship between employer and employees. Experienced in sports and 
welfare activities. Editor of employee’s periodical. Addres P. W. 367. 


EXPORT MAN—TRANSLATOR. Young college graduate, Prince- 
ton. Fluent Spanish and reading knowledge of French and Portuguese. 
Five years as a teacher and head of a department of history and social 
science in a preparatory school in Havana. Two years of law school 
at the University of Havana. Especially desirous of export work and 
believes that his experience, character, and knowledge of Latin Amer- 
ican customers, laws and temperament can be the basis of something 
valuable to an employer in this field. Address P. W. 368. 


EMPLOYMENT OR PERSONNEL MANAGER. Married man with 
approximately 20 years of experience in employment, personnel and 
welfare work desires position in any one of these three fields in New 
England or New York territory. His administrative experience in state 
and city welfare and relief work combined with his employment work 
should qualify him for the highest type of personnel or industrial 
relations position. Address P. W. 369. 


FINANCIAL MAN. Young man in early 30’s with college training 
and more than 10 years with a large New York banking institution, 
desires a connection with Connecticut or New England industry. His 
experience should qualify him as an assistant to the treasurer of a 


manufacturing establishment. For interview and references address 
P. W. 370. 


SITUATION WANTED. By a first class electro-plater, one who 
represents and is thoroughly experienced in most all branches which are 
commercially practiced. Chemical and executive ability are at your 
service. A thorough knowledge of piece work and bonus rate systems 
and the handling of help. First class references will be furnished at 
your request. Address P. W. 371. 


ADVERTISING IDEA SPECIALIST. Young lady, college graduate, 
who has attended both the Yale Dramatic School and Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism, and whose experience ranges from numer- 
ous theatrical positions of trust through specializing advertising work 
with two large agencies in New York, desires either full time con- 
nection with a manufacturing or mercantile establishment to develop 
and execute advertising ideas such as trade marks, slogans, special 
campaign copy, etc., or will consider special assignments along these 
lines. Her facility for the rapid development of “advertising ideas with 
a punch,” should make her a distinct asset to any company desiring 
to do a first class job of consumer advertising. Address P. W. 373 
for further information. 


YOUNG MAN. General engineering graduate, who has had both in- 
dustrial, merchandising and general engineering experience, desires 
opportunity with a Connecticut industrial establishment. His train- 
ing, general aptitude and willingness to work diligently to master the 
technique of any given manufacturing establishment, should make him 
a worthwhile asset, within a short time, to any company availing 
itself of his services. Address P. W. 375. 


TAX EXECUTIVE. Eighteen years’ experience in administration of 
state and local taxes, also familiar with federal tax practice, desires 
permanent connection with substantial manufacturing concern, Ad- 
dress P. W. 376. 
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@ Agitators may agitate, 
writers may write and legis- 
lators may legislate, BUT— 


When better times come. 


business Will bring them 


FOR some time now, one of the sure-fire ways 
for a man to get his name in front page headlines 


has been to take a crack at business. 


BUT when the tumult and 
shoutingis over, justask yourself, 
who delivers the goods? 


Agitators may agitate. Yes, and 
writers may write and legislators 
may legislate. 


But who gets the food from the 
farm to the corner grocery? Who 
makes the clothes you wear? 
Who produces all the thousand 
and one luxuries and necessities 
that you take for granted today? 


You’ve guessed it. Business! The 
man who builds the factory and 
the man who works there, they 
do the job. 


Stop and think of the things you 
enjoy today which were un- 
known twenty-five yearsago,and 


ask yourself, who had the imagi- 
nation todream out the firstidea, 


—who had practical ability to 
make all these things at a price 
that would cover payrolls, pay 
rent and taxes,and still get down 
toa level where millions of folks 
could enjoy the finished product? 


The answer to these questions 
is a story more fascinating than 
fiction—and it’s packed into 64 
pages of rapid-fire words and pic- 
tures under the title, “These Tre- 
mendous Years”—in May 
NATION’S BUSINESS. 


If you figure to keep on living in 
this century, it’s a smart idea to 
find out which horse to back in 
the years ahead. 


= E 


This advertisement is 


published by 


NATION’S 
BUSINESS 


in newspapers throughout 


the country. 


Readers will recognize in it 
the spirit by which Nation’s Busi- 
ness is guided and the purpose it 
serves—to encourage straight 
thinking about business and a bet- 
ter understanding of its relations 
with government. 
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initial cost. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard a 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


& 
1 THE SIGN 
Printers and Bookbinders 
the STONE BOOK 
Judge the value of your 
advertising by the profits 
oe Nite at ee ae a ear ec ee it brings you, not by its 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brarnarp Co. 
HARTFORD [1937] CONNECTICUT 








